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RYSTAL PALAOE.—THIS DAY, Sarurpay, Sept. 

7, The ANNUAL AUTUMN CONCERT by 3,000 CERTIFICATED 

SINGERS of the TONIC SOL-FA ASSOCIATION. Conductors—Mr. J. Provp- 

man and Mr. W.G. MoNavenr. A sight-singing test, the music sung not having 

been previously seen by any Member of the Choir, will take place between the parts. 
Admission Half-a-Crown ; or by Guinea Season Ticket, 


RYSTAL PALACE.—GREAT CHORAL CON- 
CERT, 3,000 performers, THIS DAY. 


| ee ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Institated 1822, Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
His Royal Highness the Prince of WALES. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess of WALES. 
His ae — the Duke of EDINBURGH. 
Her Royal Highness the Princess CHRISTIAN. 
His Royal Highness the Duke of CAMBRIDGE, 
Her Royal Highness the Duchess of TECK. 
His Serene Highness the Duke of TECK. 


and 
His Royal Highness the Prince CHRISTIAN, 


President—The Right Hon. The Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Sir STERNDALE BENNETT, Mus. D., D.C.L. 


The Michaelmas Term will Commence on Mornay, 23rd September, and terminate 
on SaTuRDAY, 21st December, 
Candidates for Admission can be examined at the Institution on Taurspar, the 
19th September, at Eleven o’clock, and every following Thursday at the same hour. 
By Order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Academy of Music, 
4, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE.” 


DLLE. FLORA HEILBRON will play Ignace 
Gibsone’s popular “MARCHE BRESILLIENNE” on Messrs, Hopkinson 
and Co.'s pianos, at the International Exhibition Tars Day. 


“ LORELEY.” 
Miss MARIAN ROOK will perform E. Saversrey’s 


New Transcription of “ LORELEY,” on C, M. Schroder's (of St. Petersburgh 
Metatiic Granp Piano, at the International Exhibition, on Wednesday an 
Saturday, from Three till Four o'clock, 














“A SUITOR AT SEA.” 
M88 BLANCHE REIVES’S LONDON COMIC 


’ OPERA COMPANY.—Miss Beryl (the new contralto); Mdlle, Marie 
D'Annetta, R.A.M.; Mr. Suchet Champion. Mr. R. J. Wilmot, F.C.0. (Mus. 
— : a > tg me om bi — and Miss Blanche Reives. Acting 

—Mr. n, Secretary—Mr. V. Roberts 244, Ri t St ; 
Midland Counties, July and ‘Aaguak — ett mht 


R. SANTLEY’S CONCERT TOUR.—Mr. Santtey, 
accompanied by the following distinguished Artists, will make a 

Tour of the Provinces during the coming autumn:—Vocalists—Madame Florence 
Lancia, Miss Cafferata, Miss Enriquez, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Maybrick. 
Violin—M. Sainton. Pianoforte—Mr, Lindsay Sloper. kit communications, re- 
ts, to be made to Mr, George Dolby, 52, New Bond Street, 








London, W. 
M. ALEXANDRE BILLET’S PIANOFORTE CLASSES. 
Ta CLASSES are designed for young Ladies, 


Amateur and Professional, desirous of receiving a complete musical education, 
on moderate terms. The next Term will commence on September 10th, at M. 
Billet’s residence, 17, Keppel Street, Russell Square. twice aweek. Terms, 
Five Guineas per Quarter. Elementary Class, instructed by a Lady, under the 
direction of M. Billet—Three Guineas per Quarter. For admission and full 
particulars, address, to Mons, A. Billet, 17, Keppel Street, Russel Square. 


MANAGER.—MUSIC TRADE. 
ANTED, an EXPERIENCED MAN of Gentlemanly 


Appearance to actas above. None but those who thoroughly understand the 
ee and Foreign Catalogues need apply. Add Cramer, Wood, & Co., 
ublin, 








ress—' 





TO TUNERS. 
\ i J ANTED, TWO Experienced TUNERS. Those who 
could, in addition, act as Assistant Salesman preferred.—Apply with Testi- 
monials to Cramer, Wood, and Co., Dublin. 





THE LATE MR. THOMAS YOUNG. 
HIS well-known and much-admired Vocalist, whose 


singing it has been for many years a pleasure to listen to, and whose kind- 
ness and amiability endeared him to all who knew him, died suddenly on Monday 
morning, August 12th, of Augina pectoris. 

Mr. Youne had just completed certain arrangements in connection with some 
property at Canterbury, which would have brought him in about £120 a-year for the 
rest of his days, of which sum he intended to devote a considerable portion, to 
i the amount of his Life Insurance Policy, for the benefit of his family. By 





“ ALICE.” 
ISS MARIAN ROCK will perform Asoner’s Tran- 


soription of ALICE," on ©. M. Sehroder’s ie St. Petersburgh) MeTatiic 
Graxp Prano, at the International Exhibition, on Wednesday and Saturday, from 
Three till Four o'clock. 


“MARCHE BRESILLIENNE” AND “STELLA WALTZ.” 
R. IGNACE GIBSONE will play, every Wepyespay 


d Soqpeas, at the IwrerwationaL Exutsirion, his ‘‘ MARCHE BRESIL- 


an 
IENNE" and “ STELLA ” 1 
Stratted Pianos. WALTZ,” on Messrs. P. J, Smith & Sons’ Patent Iron 


SUNDAY EVENINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. §8r. 


Grorce's Hatt. Ladies and Gentlemen efficient in Choral Music are invited 
to join the Choir. F. SrantsLavs—Musical Conductor. Rehearsals every Friday 


Evening at Eight o' 
Monn, =, Hones + clock, at Franklin Hall, Castle Street, Oxford Street, R. M. 


tye! IN G. NOCTURNE for the Pranororre. Composed 

EY RicHARDS, 38., free by post at half price. ‘‘A 1 Nocturne 

vac ment become a favourite.""—Vide The Graphic, eThe melody is delightfully 

a Mr Ba natural, and the writing is such as we always look for from a musician 
. Brinley Richards’ eminence,’—Vide The Queen, the Lady's News-paper, 


HE wn PBY'S WARNING. Melody. Transcribed 
4 ne ‘oforte by BRINLEY RICHARDS. Also, by the same Composer, 
serra res oe fai ae oS Hee 
. 3 post a ce. 
London: Roperr Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, Order of all Musicsellers, 














his death, however, a Wipow anp Sven CulLpren, two of them under five years of 
age, are left almost unprovided for. This fact, it is believed, has only to be made 
known to induce those friends who knew Mr. Youne in his lifetime, to render 
soamnne in alleviating the present circumstances of the family he has left behind 

m., 

A. Catxmy Lewis, Esq., 7, Farnival’s Inn, E.C., has kindly consented to act as 
Treasurer, and any. subscriptions forwarded to him, or to the undersigned, will be 
gratefully acknowledged :— 

Mr. Monte Suir, 42, Brixton Road, 8.W.; Mr. Witsye Cooper, 19, Great 
Portland Street, W.; Mr. Frep. Wa.Lksr, 3, Lawford Road, Kentish Town, N. W. ; 
Mr. Cuaptin Henry, 581, Wandsworth Road, S.W.; Messrs. RansForpD and Sow, 
2, Princes Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


BRIGHTON CONCERT AGENTS, 
PIANOFORTE AND MUSIOSELLERS, 
LYON & HALL, 


WARWICK MANSION. 


POPULAR SONGS BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 


“Destiny.” Poetry by R. Reece, Esq. ........seceeeeeeeeeeeeeee ereceeeeee See 
“My Wish.” Poetry by R. Reece, Esq."........ 
** The Echo Song.” Poetry by R. Reece, Esq. 
‘The Wreck.” Poetry by Longfellow ........ ede 
“ Withered Flowers.” Poetry by Lizzie Matthews 
* Return to me.” Poetry by John Oxenford, Esq. 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 
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NEW AND ORIGINAL 
PIANOFORTEH MUSIC 


J. LL. MOoLGUoOY’. 
SIX WATER SONGS, WITHOUT WORDS, 


Price 4/- each, 
4, LEAVING THE HARBOUR, 
5. AT SEA. 
6, FAREWELL. 





1, SEA SLEEP, 
2. BY THE MILL, 
3. WITH THE TIDE, 


“ALWAYS ALONE,?’’ 


(Henriette’s Popular Song), transcribed for the Pianoforte, by GrorGe Forses, 4s, 


NEW SONGS. 
THE SAILOR BOY'S FAREWELL ..._. 


(Sung by Madame Patey.) 
THEY PART NO MORE 


CLAUDINE .. ice ove 
LITTLE WHITE LILY.  ... 
VANISHED DREAMS ..._... 
HAND TH HAMD 2.0 occ cco tne kent 
(Sung by Mr. Byron, ) 
LIKE AUTUMN LEAVES we use tte + A. Fox 
THE VACANT CHAIR... ... oe ove «= HENRIETTE 


E. CG. BOOSEY, 
2, LITTLE ARGYLL STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 


LOVE WAKES AND WEEPS. 


SERENADE, 
Price 3s., 


Music by R. T. GIBBONS. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 

“ With a sweetly flowing melody and a sprinkling of well-told accidentals, Mr. 
Gibbons has supplied the public with an uncommonly beautiful serenade, As the 
author of ‘The Streamlet,’ Mr. Gibbons has a good reputation for originality and 
ability.”— The Standard, 

“* This charming composition is by Mr. R. T. Gibbons, the words being selected 
from Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Pirate.’ The music is graceful and flowing, each verse 
having a distinct melody and accompaniment. A pleasing effect is produced by the 
frequent introduction of chromatics, and the changes of key are effective. Mr. 
Gibbons is already well known as a ta'ented composer, and his serenade will add to 
his reputation.”—Guernsey Mail. 


ee BLUMENTHAL 


+» IGNACE GIBSONE 


(Sung by Madame 'Patey.) 


J. L, Mottoy 
A. REICHARDT 
A. Retcwarpt 
Miss Pai.ip 


oe on oo 








Just Published, 


ARDITI'S NEW WALTZ, 
“LJ7ivt ©.0O.N Ton oO,” 


Sung with distinguished success at the Composer’s Concert, 
By Mdlle. ALVINA VALLERIA., 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


TRENTE POUR CENT. 
VALSE POUR LE PIANOFORTE, 
Par G. TARTAGLIONE. 
Price 3s. 
London : Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published, 


“SWEETHEART WALTZ." 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
On the popular song, ‘‘My Sweetheart when a Boy,” (beautifully Illustrated). 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 

“Mr. Wilford Morgan is to be congratulated. Singer, actor, and composer, 
equally pleasure-giving in each capacity ; but, for choice, most admirable as com- 
poser, His song, ‘My Sweetheart when a boy,’ is one cf the most popular of its 
time; and upon the song he has founded the ‘ Sweetheart Waltz.’ If English com- 
posers and publishers would give us more such there would be less scope for going 
into ecstasies over the German school of dance composition. The leading theme is 
charmingly fresh and tuneful in its waltz tempo; and the subordinate subjects—if 
they may be called subordinate--are equally piquant aud graceful, The * Sweet- 
heart’ will be as popular in the ball room as * My Sweetheart’ is in the concert room; 
and as a study or practice picce it can be heartily recommended to young or average 
executants, who will be pleased by sweet melody, and profited by musicianly arrange- 
ment and good harmony "- Brighton Guardian. id 








Just Published, 
“THE PRISONER’S LAST SONG” 
The Verses by CHEDWIK TICHBOURNE. 
Made the night before he was executed in Lincoln’s Inn Fields for treason, 
A.D. 1586, 
The Music by J. P. GOLDBERG. 
Price 4s, 
London; Donocan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, 





“PLEIN DE DOUTE,” 
SONATA FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Adagio maestoso, Allegro con brio, Romanza, Intermezzo, Scherzo and Trio, 
Rondo brillante. Composed and Dedicated by permission to 
MADAME ARABELLA GODDARD, 


By BERNARD FAREBROTHER. 
London: Lampory Cock & Co., 63, New Bond Street, W. 
Just Published, 


“THE BELLS,” 
A brilliant Fantasia on Airs in the celebrated Drama of 
“THE BELLS.” 
Composed by FREDERIC ARCHER. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co, 244, Regent Street, W. 








Just Published 


“A WHIRLIGIG,” 
BAGATELLE FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
Composed and dedicated to WALTER MACFARREN by 


Mrs MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 
Price 3s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, RegentStreet, 


SIGNOR FOLI'S NEW AND SUCCESSFUL S80NG, 


“THE MARINER,” 


Sung with distinguished success by SicNor FOLI at Glasgow, Edinburgh, Liverpool , 
and at the Crystal Palace Sarunpay Concerts, 


Composed by LOUIS DIEHL. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duxcan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W, 


Where may be obtained “A Message from the Deep" sung by Signor Foll, 

“Signor Foli was unanimously encored in Herr Diehl’s new and already very 
popular song, ‘The Mariner,’ which he gave with remarkable vigour and expres- 
sion."—TZhe Times, 

“We must not omit to mention a song entitled ‘The Mariner’ which is an excel- 
lent composition, by Louis Diehl. It was well executed by Signor Foli, and was 
encored as much for the beauty of the composition, as the excellence of the sing- 
ing.” — The Observer. 

‘Signor Foli obtained an encore for a capital song, ‘ The Mariner,’ by Herr Louis 
Dieh!.”—7he Graphic. 

‘Signor Foli sang Herr Diehl’s new song ‘The Mariner’ (at the Philharmonic 
Concert, Liverpool), It is an excellent and spirited piece of music, and was encored.” 
—Liverpool Courier, 

‘* Signor Foli has proved himself worthy of the title of best of bass singers known 
in this country. In every piece he sang he was at once the man of superb natural 
gift and admirable power of interpretation ; but it wasin the very genuine song of 
‘The Mariner'--a class of music and sentiment peculiarly well suited to his 
eee his rich, deep, strong bassu and hearty delivery told with most success, 

t was very heartily applauded and encored,""—Cork Examiner, 

‘* The manner in which Signor Foli sang Diehl’s new song,‘Tbe Mariner,’ elicited 
immense applause ; and though the Signor appeared twice on the platform to bow 
his acknowledgments, the audience would not becontent, and he evertually responded 
to their d 1s."— The Notting Journal, Saturday, January 20th, 1872, 

‘*The new song by Diehl, which Signor Foli introduced at a later hour, possesses 
every element of wide popularity, including, of course, conventionality ; and as it 
was really well sung, its re-demand, which was not complied with, was only natural.’ 
~ Birmingham Daily Post, Thursday, January 18, 1872. 

**In Diehl’s song of ‘The Mariner,’ Signor Foli fairly brought down the house,”— 
Belfast Daily Telegraph, January 13th, 1872, 

“ Signor Foli sang the song, ‘The Mariner,’ in such a manner that he was obliged 
to repeat it, the audience forgetting his indisposition in their enthusiasm."—Belfast 
Times, January 13th, 1872. 

* A new song, ‘The Mariner,’ was introduced by Signor Foli, who achieved an 
unqualified success, The execution and manner were so well adapted to the music and 
words (both of a high character), that the singer fairly won the hearts of his hearers, 
but the well-merited encore was courteously but firmly declined. We have to thank 
Signor Foli for introducing this song to ovr notice: it will form a very pleasing 
addition to the repertoire of every baritone."—Derby Mercury, January 24th. 

“A vigorous attempt was made to encore Signor Foli ina capital new sung, ‘The 
Mariner,’ by Dieh!, but without success.”—-Bath Chronicle, February 1. 

‘In the second part, Signor Foli gave ‘The Mariner,’ a new song, which is likely 
to become as favourite a piece as‘ The Village Blacksmith.’ So far as demonstrative 
public favour is concerned, Signor Foli carried away the honours of the night, for 
the encore which followed ‘ The Mariner’ was a thorough storm. The Signor was 
literally taken by storm, too, for three times bowing of acknowledgment, with 
shake of the head, meant to be a decisive negativing of the re-demand, would not 
satisfy the audience, and at last another song was elicited." —Staffordshire Sentinel, 
January 27th. ’ 

“The piece which secured Signor Foli most applause was Diehl’s ‘ Mariner.’ This 
called forth such loud and prolonged applause that he was compelled to repeat it— 
two re-appearances on the siage, in response to the recall, being insufficient to satisfy 
the audience.”-—Cardif? 7imes, ¥ebruary 3rd, 

“The new song, ‘Tie Mariner,’ was yociferously re-demanded, Signor Foli 
declined the lonour of a recall, but after twice bowing his acknowledgments, the 
elamour, in which some part of the audience chose to induige forced from him another 
song.” —Bradford Observer, January 29th. 

“Signor Foli’s powerful and rich voice was heard to great advantage in ‘The 
Mariner,’ which elicited an encore.”—Leeds Mercury, January 25th. 

“In * The Mariner,’ a new song by Dieh), Signor Foli so gratified his audiences 
that he was recalied three times, and eventually yielded to the encore.—Nottingham 
Daily Guardian, Saturday, January 20th, 1872, ; 
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SPECIAL PROGRAMME FOR THE EXHIBITION OF 
CREMONA INSTRUMENTS AT THE UNIVERSAL 
EXHIBITION IN VIENNA, 1873. 


The name and reputation of Cremona instruments are known 
to everyone; they are the envy of all musicians, and an object of 
investigation for all violinists ; the eagerness for collecting them 
even is as great as that for collecting pictures and other works 
of art. And still how little is known abont the origin and 
development of this profession, or rather, it may be said with 
truth in a certain sense, about the professional art, which produced 
these highly appreciated instruments, and about the men who 
forwarded their perfection, It ought to be just as attractive and 
instructive to study the origin of an art which flourished during 
three centuries, and the productions of which art are appreciated 
more every day, and to follow it through its different phases! 
But besides the historical interest it has many practical purposes. 
It is already some hundred years since the Cremona violin manu- 
factory, under which name all the works of the best Italian 
masters of the old times are included, cease to serve as a model, 
The manufacturing of violins ceased soon after the death of the 
two great masters, Stradivarius and Guarnerius, which happened 
in about the 30th year of the last century. In the meantime it 
had begun in other countries, and some masters followed still the 
rules of the Cremona school, as they were manifested in the 
productions of that school. But, upon the whole, the good 
maxims which the Italian masters had followed in small details, 
and in the outer appearance, like a holy tradition, went out of 
practice, and were Rally forgotten. It was commonly believed 
that they could be better made. There were manufactured 
imperfect instruments, which, it is true, was not discovered at 
once, because stringed instruments have the peculiarity of 
reaching their full ripeness only after a certain number of years, 
they can only then - judged at their full value. The worst of 
this rage for making _— better was that people insisted on 
also making the good old instruments better, by making the 
belly thinner, and thus they spoiled many of the most precious 
instruments. In consequence, as there were, with a few exceptions, 
no more good instruments manufactured, and as many of the old 
ones had been spoiled by want of sense, the fabrication diminished, 
aud the consequence of it was that the old Italian violins were 
exclusively sought after. Even good new instruments, artistically 
manufactured, could no longer acquire a respectable value. 

The prices of the genuine old Cremona instruments became, in 
consequence, higher and higher, all the more, because the best of 
them were taken out of circulation by rich amateurs, who began 
to make collections of these articles, which had now become 
rarities, It is no wonder, therefore, that the instrument 
makers at last followed the prevailing tendency, and sought, 
in the fabrication of imitation, for that good luck, which was 
refused to them when manufacturing on their own account. As 
long as imitation only works on the outer parts (varnish, 
shape of the instrument, ff holes, scrolls, etc.) without 
spoiling the inner construction, and the soundness of the 
wood, it is not to be called objectionable. However, this imitating 
has the disadvantage of confirming the prejudices of the purchas- 
ing public, if not at the first sale out of the hands of the manu- 


facturer, at least at all subsequent changes of ownership, which 


give easy opportunities for deception. ‘lhe only way of 
obviating this error, and of rendering again the fabrication of 
stringed instruments what it ought to be, is to show to the 
public who take an interest in the matter the conditions which 
cause the real value of Cremona instruments, and the method fol- 
lowed by the maker in producing them. 

The acoustic laws which bring it to pass that the model violin, 
already discovered empirically, and no other, fulfil to perfection 
the requirements of art, seem still to remain unknown, in spite of 
the numerous researches made notably by the natural philosopher, 
Savart, with the greatest sagacity. But just.as it was empirically 
that we arrived at the model of Stradivarius and Guarnerius, 
which has not been surpassed, and will be difficult to surpass, so 
yim | be that we may again discover the right path empirically. 

y thinking master who studies such types of original instra- 
Page in all their essential parts, and takes into consideration 
bx wood used in them, and their shape and size, knows already 
"ie conditions required to obtain the beautiful, noble, and 





werful tone, which is penterte them, and may, in all modesty, 
have the confidence, that he will be able to make just as good 
instruments, as soon as he possesses equally good wood. How 
would it be now, if it were proved by competent judges and 
many examples, that in the fabrication of violins, and other 
similar instruments, one has only to proceed like the Italian 
masters, to produce just as good instruments, for the present and 
future generations? Would it not help to bring the manufac- 
turing of violins once more into repute, by delivering its repre- 
sentatives from the humiliation of being obliged to use the name 
of a foreign firm, to sell their products at a respectable price ? 
Would it not help to remedy the already felt want of violins, and 
still more, to protect the coming generation from the want, who, by 
the remarkable nature of stringed instruments, have also a claim 
on the production of the previous period? Such a public com- 
petition would, at the same time, give an opportunity for solving 
the other more scientifically important problem, of the historical 
development of Italian violin making. ‘Through the zeal of some 
masters and amateurs, essays have already been published on the 
subject, which furnish much valuable information, and many 
explanations for future inquiry. Still, the actual materials are so 
deficient, as to cause a desire for more complete data. 

The collection of a great number of the best and most 
characteristic instruments, on a particular spot, would be a great 
step made towards our aim. By the judgment of experienced 
men, the peculiarities of the different schools and masters, the 
connexion of the former, and the gradual improvement of the 
latter would be shown. It would help more especially, to find 
out how the violin model, beginning with the oldest productions 
known of a certain Pietro Dardelli and Duiffoprugar, after many 
successive changes of the outlines, of the curves, of the breadth, of 
the form of the /fholes, has developed into the perfect creations of 
Stradivariusand Giuseppe Guarnerius. Such a collection of instru- 
ments would be conducive to the definite determination of 
the principles of violin manufacturing. It would, undoubtedly, 
aid Fy iscovery of the time and place of the fabrication of those 
masters, as the labels in the instruments are almost the only source 
to be relied upon, when other information fails, and when the 
genuineness of the instruments is certain. 

The Programme of this Exhibition is, therefore, as follows :— 

1 —The Exhibition of Cremona instruments forms an annex to the 
Universal Exhibition of 1873. 

2.—It comprises violins, and all other instruments of the same family, 
as tenors and violoncellos, as well as double-basses. LEven single parts 
undoubtedly genuine as :— 

Scrolls, base-bars, bridges, sound posts are desired, &c. 

3.—As this Exhibition must have certain limits, it will only include 
the masters who have worked in Italy from the most ancient times, 
when thisart began, up to the end of the 18th century, therefore, about 
from Pietro Dardelli and Gaspare Duiffoprugar, up to Lorenzo Storioni. 
The Tyrolese school of the 17th century being in the closest connexion 
with that of Cremona, Jacob Stainer, the two Albanis, and Mathias 
Klotz will also be included. 

4.—The admisaion to this Exhibition depends upon the judgment of 
a section of the Imperial Commission of the Exhibition, and some of 
the best connoisseurs of different nations will be invited to assist. 

[The principle will be, that all works which are not genuine, 
that is to say, not of Italian or Tyrolese origin, and all those 
which, even if genuine in some of their parts, have lost their 
original character by repairs, are to be altogether excluded. On 
the other hand, all works will be put into the division of 
uncertain, when their Italian origin is certain, but when, at the 
same time, the name of the master is not ascertainable, or when 
the name declared by the Exhibitor is evidently wrong. ] 

5.—The instruments will be exposed on tables, and under securely 
locked glass covers, so that they may be examined from every side. 
The upper parts of these tables will consist of boxes with locks, in 
order carefully to preserve the cases of the instruments during the 
exhibition. 

6.—Concerning the arrangement, we can only give very few regu- 
lations at present. We will only be able to fix the conditions, when 
we know the approximate number of instruments to be exposed. The 
section of the commission which has to decide upon the admission (Art. 
4), will also decide upon the disposition or arrangement. : 

Violins and tenors will most likely be separated from violon- 
os and double-basses, as to the other arrangements, they will 
be according to the place of fabrication, or to the schools, The 
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town of Breschia, for instance, with the old masters of that place, 
Peregrino, Zanetto, Gaspara di Salo, Giovanni Paolo Magini, etc., 
who are otherwise not connected together, will form one group ; 
whereas for numerous other masters, Andrea Amati and Antonio 
Stradivarius, as founders of their own schools, will have their 
own group, even if one school or the other spreads its branches 
from the original seat of manufacture through many other towns, as: 
Piacenza, Milan, Turin, Breschia, Mantua, Verona, Padua, Venice, 
Treviso, Ferrara, Bologna, Lucca, Livorno, Florence, Pesaro, 
Rome, Naples. 

7.—The Jury will be formed of connoisseurs of instruments, and it is 
expected that the Exhibitors will propose members for it, who will be 
taken into consideration as far as possible. ‘T'he members of the section, 
which has to decide abont the admission, will also be Members of the 
Jury. The object of the examination is not to give any rank to the 
instruments, but to decide for each of them the qualities which make 
the value of the stringed instruments, or to give any information on the 
subject of the history of the manufacturing of violins. 

[The jury will express, in a résumé, its opinion about the 
qualities required to protect good new instruments, and about the 
rules to be kept to, on the one hand, to apply to modern fabrica- 
tion the method of the old Italians, especially of those who are 
exemplary, and on the other hand to cause the public to have no 
longer a prejudice against new instruments, because they are 
new. | 

8.—Exhibitors are requested to annex to their instruments descrip- 
tive and historical notes, as well as any information which can help to 
give asound knowledge of the history of violins. A report will be 
written from this information ; the records of the Jury, and the former 
researches, and will be printed and published. Illustrations will also 
be annexed, wherever they may be of any use. 

9.—The names of the Exhibitors will be published in the Catalogue, 
unless the Exhibitor especially wishes it to remain unknown, 

10.—Exhibitors have the right to annex the price in case any of 
them would be inclined to sell their instruments. 

11.—The Exhibition will last at least six weeks, and will take place 
jn the course of the summer months of 1873. 


{Other detailed regulations, as far as possible in agreement 
with the interested parties, will, if necessary, be published here- 
after. 

It 3 not so much the charm of novelty, as the want of bringing 
together, in one representation of classical violin making, the 
works of the Italian masters scattered over the world, or locked 
up in the cabinets of amateurs and collectors, where they are 
more or less inaccessible, and thus to give a firm direction to 
modern fabrication, for its own advantage, and for the profit of 
art, which induces us to hope, that our project will be accepted in 
a friendly manner, and supported by the interested parties. 

President of the Imperial Commission, 
ARCHDUKE REGNIER, 
Chief Manager, Baron DE SCHWARZ-SENBORN. 

42, Praterstrasse, October 1st, 1871, Vienna. 

—— 


WANTED: A NATIONAL HYMN.* 


That for which the German people yearned during long, long 
zon has been accomplished ; we again possess a German Father- 
and, existing no longer merely in lays and songs; it is 
really and truly an established fact. If the rejoicing over the 
work, at length successful and crowned with victory, is not so 
loudly manifested as might have been expected, it is because our 
sorrow is still too fresh; it is because the sanguinary struggle, 
out of which the new German Empire has arisen, has already 
cost, and is still costing, too many tears. 

The awaking of Barbarossa is no longer a hope of the Future, 
and the ravens no longer fly around the mist-enveloped moun- 
tain; the hero has taken up his sword and shield, and come forward 
before the people that have had solely their want of unity and their 
dismemberment to thank for their unhappy fate, and who, if only 
combined in an offensive and defensive = are unconquerable. 
The terrible time when Germany knew no Emperor is at present 
past ; the German eagle has again raised its head, and with its 
ri pases will protect all its children as it never protected 
them before. 





* “Fin Wort zur Zeit,” by W. Lackowitz. Neue Berliner Musikzeitung.* 





The German noe went to rack and ruin, and nothing 
remained of its prodigious grandeur but the name; even this 
became the subject of ridicule. New life can never be infused 
into a corpse; the utmost science can do, is to cause the co: 

to appear alive by a series of galvanic twitches. Just in the 
same way, the new money Bs never, never arise from out the 
ruins of the old. It must be built afresh from the very founda- 
tions ; it can retain none of the ancient combinations and 
compacts with which such unutterable humiliation and shame 
were connected. It is not the two-headed eagle, decked out in 
vain array, and which first sprang up in the course of the four- 
teenth century, that can be the bol of the new Empire; it is 
the original black one-headed king of birds, on the silver field, 
that must lead the empire on its new career of glory. 

We have again a German Emperor; but the new German 
Empire is as yet deficient in its outer symbols as in other things. 
Centuries ago, the old and venerable town of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where the Emperors used to be crowned, was changed for 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine, it being the custom to place the 
effigy of the newly crowned sovereign in a niche of the Rémer. 
Now it is a remarkable fact that the effigy of the Emperor Franz, 
the last German Emperor previous to the long, long interregnum, 
now at an end, was destined to fill the last niche then in 
the building. It was certainly a strange freak of chance, or, 
rather, a significant hint of Fate, who, even in this purely 
accidental accessory, appears to recommend a complete rupture 
with the past. The pure gold crown of eight fields richly 
adorned with precious stones; the Gospel upon which the 
Roman-German Emperors were sworn; the magnificent sword 
of Charlemagne, a Moorish-Norman work of art of the first 
class; the coronation mantle, originally made by Moorish artists 
for the Norman, Robert Guiscard ; and, lastly, the sword of St. 
Mauritius, which, even now, at the solemn reception of the 
members of both Houses, on the opening of the Reichsrath, is 
borne before the Austrian Sovereign by the Lord Chamberlain- 
in-Chief—will these old and venerable insignia be claimed by 
the new German Empire from those who now hold them? We 
cannot say, and must leave the question to be decided by others 
very different to ourselves. 

But what is the meaning of all this in this place?—I hear 
many of my readersenquire. Have a little patience; it is most 
intimately connected with what follows, and for that this is 
certainly the fitting place. The German Empire must be recon- 
structed from its very foundations; there is one thing, therefore, 
in which it must not be behind other nations, and that one thing 
is—a German National Song. This may strike many as a trifle 
not worth talking of; to many it may even appear ridiculous; 
yet - is of such importance as to be, at any rate, worth a few 
words. 

The Frenchman has his: ‘ Allons, enfants dela patrie !"" The 
Englishman has his “Rule Britannia!” The German has— 
Nothing ! 

It is a well known fact that the world-historical battle-song of 
the French was written by an officer of engineers, Claude Jos. 
Rouget de L’Isle, in 1792, before the de of the French 
volunteers from Stragbourg for the army of the Rhine. It was 
omeety at first entitled ‘‘ The Battle-Song of the Army of 
the Rhine”—“ Le Chant de Guerre de I’ Armée du Rhin.” But 
in Paris, where its origin was unknown, it was subsequently 
named the ‘ Marseillaise Hymn”—‘ Hymne des Marseillais.” 
It is universally known that the French were inspired by it in all 
their battles, so that Klopstock is reported to have said to the 
author, on meeting him in Hamburgh : “Terrible man, you 
have slain thousands of my brothers.” We will leave out of 
consideration the myth-like story of the origin of the ‘‘ Marseil- 
lais,” how the words were written, and the music composed, in 
one night, etc., so that the next morning the troops marched off 
singing and playing it; we will not examine this story, which is 
certainly improbable, nor investigate how far there is any 
foundation for saying that we owe the melody to a musician 
named Stoltzmann, chapelmaster at the court of the Elector 
Palatine, who lived from 1770 to 1790, at Meersburg, on the 
Bodensee, and from a mass by whom Rouget de L’Isle annexed, 
in true French fashion, the “Credo” for his own production. 
Be this as it may, we cannot deny that Rouget de L’Isle, with 
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his song, hit the right nail on the head, when a fuse was required 
to set light to the thoughts of freedom lying pent up in the 
hearts of the great masses. Thousands immediately sang his song ; 
thousands were ry se by it to combat for the freedom of their 
native land, and it became consequently a thorn in the side of those 
who wished to keep down the freedom of the people, and smother 
at its birth every yearning for independent movement, though 
they had always on their lips fine phrases about the ‘‘ Grande 
nation,” “ La gloire,” etc. The Marseillaise was sternly proscribed, 
and it was not till the utmost popularity was needed for the 
wicked war planned against Germany, and till every possible 
resource had to be brought into play against those who still raised 
their voices in opposition to the cry of establishing the natural 
frontier between France and that the gagged and 
fettered Marseillaise was set free. This time again “Allons, enfants 
de la patrie” did not fail in its effect. It is true that it cannot 
bolster up a system of mere empty words, and that where 
nothing is to be had the king loses his right. The boast about 
marching at the head of civilization sounds like insane sarcasm, 
now that we see what the French people have become. They 
confer civilization, freedom, and prosperity, upon other nations ! 
It is probably all over with their fine phrases. Let the French, 
however, only once more possess a sure and firm edifice of state 
behind them, and the Marseillaise will not fail to attain its object. 
Though the nation forgot Rouget de L’Isle, and it was the , ul 

Revolution which first gave the Pindaric fragment pre 4 
vigour, and invited it to soar upward once more, thus 
also snatching the author from oblivion; though the 
author ref the sum voted by the Chamber of Deputies, 
as well as a pension subsequently offered him by the 
Citizen-King, Louis Phillippe, his name was once again 
on every one’s lips, and so was, even in a ter degree, 
his song. Death, with his all-powerful “ Allons, enfants,” 
called him away, on the 27th June, 1836, from Choisy-le-Roi, 
where he had long resided in retirement and poverty; but the 


name of wo de L’Isle is inscribed in the Book of Immortality. 


The Englishman has his ‘* Rule Britannia,” and his ‘‘ God save 
the King!” At all times, and under all circumstances, both 
these national airs have stood him in good stead, and never failed 
him! Even for England, it was a hard time, when the proud 
Corsican, like a scourge in the hand of Fate, trod down the plains 
of Europe with his iron heel. Despite the victories gained by 
Wellington in Spain, and by Nelson at sea, despite the favourable 
position protecting England from direct attacks of the foe, the 
country suffered many a heavy blow, followed by despondency 
among the people. It was then that “Rule Britannia” and 
. save the King” revived their sinking courage. At that 
time, Angelica Catalani was in London, the great singer who, 
with her all-powerful voice, moved every one to ecstacy. It was 
she who by her singing infused the fire of new enthusiasm into 
men’s hearts, and thus rendered simultaneously an immense 
benefit to the prime minister of England and her manager. 
Whenever the report arrived of a victory achieved by Napoleon, 
the premier got the manager to place Madame Catalani at his 
disposal, le posters danvenied to the people that the lady 
would sing both national airs, at seven o’clock in Covent Garden, 
and eight o’clock in D Lane, etc. The streets leading to 
the two houses were black with human beings. Everyone wanted 
to hear her. Everyone wanted to revive his courage with her 
magnificent singing. Like a supernatural being used Catalani to 
appear before the public, and when her mighty voice rose above 
even the full sound of the orchestra and of a large chorus, yes, when 
her notes soared, as though upon the pinions of an eagle, above 
even the joyous thousand-throated strains of the audience who had 
joined in; when, looking like Juno descended from Olympus, 
she raised her hands upwards to the Creator at the words: “Send 
him victorious, Happy and glorious,” there broke forth a storm 
which shook the whole house, and caused the hearts of all present 
to pulsate with a feeling of patriotism which raised them above 


every momentary misfortune. 
here can be no question that the principal — of this 
patriotic effect must be attributed to Angelica Catalani. An 
ar _ her sap achieve the most eminent success with the 
eaningless compositions ; she really sang hardly anything 

but the most vapid stuff by Percitta, Portugallo, and other long 





since sate Italians, just as she was the first to introduce 
Rode’s Violin Variations as a vocal piece. Notwithstanding this, 
there exists in the English National Hymns, a primitive and 
sturdy power, which carries the hearer away, and which we vainly 
seek in our German National Hymns. 

We say: German National Hymns, for, as the German Father- 
land ‘was situated up to the present date, there could not, of 
course, be only one such German hymn. The numerous little 
Fatherlands stood side by side perfectly independent of each other, 
and there could be no question of their having ought in common, 
least of all, a national song; each had to find vent in its 
own way, for its own especial patriotic feeling. The 
difference was certainly only a trifle, but eachstate distinguished 
itself thereby from its powerful neighbour. And had not even 
the latter contracted a loan abroad to procure a national hymn ? 
Yes, certainly, for it was the English melody of ‘God save the 
King,” and some originally Danish words, written by Heinrich 
Harriers, in 1790, for the birthday of King Christian VII., 
which supplied the foundation for Prussia’s “ Heil dir im Sieger- 


This annexation was, however, a fortunate one. The German 
imitation of the verses, written by Gerhard Schuhmacher, in 1793, 
was certainly a success. And what about the melody sprun 
from the muse of Henry Carey? It would be difficult to fin 
another, which, for simple and yet grand proportions, is so well 
adapted for great masses. Can it, however, become a German 
national hymn? Hardly ; in the first place there is an obstacle 
in the fact that several of the smaller states which were formerly 
independent, as well as of those which are so still, have adapted 
b aeys words written after the Prussian model, and suited to 
their own individual requirements, and set them to the music so 
happily appropriated by Prussia. It would be necessary to sub- 
stitute a common text for all, and such. a substitution is always a 
ticklish matter, leaving entirely out of consideration the circum- 
stance that this text would have to be written. The attempt has 
frequently been made, but never with satisfactory results. This was 
quite natural, Such verses are nothing more nor less than 
occasional poetry, and what is effected in this line, when the 
writer has to start by putting his inspiration in the straight- 
jacket of a given strophe, is generally nothing very striking. 
August Niemann supplied an instance of this a long time ago, 
when he began his song—which adheres closely to the Hessian 
imitation: “ Heil unserm Fiirsten, Heil! Heil Hessen’s Fiirsten, 
Heil! Heil, Ludwig, Heil !”—with ‘“ Heil unserm Bunde. Heil! 
Dem deutschen Bunde, Heil! Heil, Deutschland, Heil!” If all 
these good wishes were fulfilled, Germany would certainly have no 
cause for complaint. 

(To be continued.) 


FRankrort-on-THE-MAINne.—Madlle. Prophaska, from Vienna, and a 
pupil of Madame Marchesi, has made a successful first appearance, the 
character selected by her being that of Rosina in J? Barbiere. 

Mapeiw.—Herr Johann Strauss will conduct twelve concerts here 
this winter. Some of the leading members of the aristocracy have 
guaranteed him the payment of a very large sum. 

Satzpura.—Dr. Bach, the director of the Mozarteum, is reported 
to have finished the score of his new work, a violoncello concerto, 
with orchestral accompaniments. 

Monicu.—Herr R. Wagner's Fliegender Hollander was performed on the 
9th, and the same composer’s Tristan und Isolde, on the 18th August. 
Herr von Bilow, Herr and Madame Vogl, and Herr Kindermann were 
especially applauded. 

Drespen.—People do not hurry themselves too much here, if we 
can credit a long article, in the Oficial Gazette, concerning the new 
‘heatre Royal. At its present rate of erection, the edifice will not be 
completed for several —. 

Cosure.—During his recent stay here, Herr A. Langert played very 
successfully at Court, before the King of Portugal, and the Duke 
of Edinburgh. The Grand Duke nted him with a diamond pin 
containing a portrait of his Royal Highness. . ; 

BayrevtH.—The post of leader and solo violoncellist combined at 
the “national” performances to be held here—when the neces funds 
are collected a the National Festival-Stage-Play Theatre is erected— 
has been conferred by Herr R. Wagner upon Herr de Swert. ‘That 
gentleman, conjointly with Professor Wilhelmj, has been commis- 
sioned, also, by the moving spirit in the matter to engage all the 
strings for the band, which is to consist exclusively of the first artists 
in Germany. 
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THE EISTEDDFOD. 
Portmapoc, Thursday, August 29. 

Yesterday was a brilliant day, but this morning brought a change, 
and as I started for Goresdd, which ancient court is held near the closely 
adjoining town of Tremadoc,rain-clouds hid the hills, and an exceedingly 
wet Welsh mist was driven relentlessly along byastrong wind. Nota bit 
did this matter to the population hereabouts, however, who have had too 
much experience of the climate to care for moisture in the wrong place. 
Their faces were as bright as though the sun shone, and not a few of 
them tramped cheerfully towards the rendezvouslike men assured that the 
‘¢ Pride of the Morning ” would last but a little while. Moreover, rain 
must certainly have been looked for, seeing that Jupiter Pluvius never 
deserts the Eisteddfod, whoever else turns his back upon it. Kven my 
small experience as a stranger and a foreigner led to anticipation of 
damp. Did 1 not remember the Eisteddfod of Carmarthen, when it 
rained the entire week, and a sea of mud that was only navigable by 
carriages surrounded the Pavilion? Did I not remember the Histedd- 
fod of Ruthin, when mist persistently hid from sight the beautiful vale 
of Clywdd? It is a law that every Kisteddfod must have its rain, and 
therefore the Portmadoc folk took the inevitable this morning with 
philosophical calmness. 

The road to Tremadoc skirts the base of a craggy hill known as 
Knysz (a dog), and over a gate leading to the summit stands a rude 
patch of evergreens, bearing the familiar Eisteddfod mottoes, «‘ Gwir 
yn erbin y pyd”’ (* The truth against the world”), and “ O Jesu, nad 
Gamwaith” (‘*O Jesus, repress injustice”). From the the top 
floats a white flag, inscribed “ Yr Gorsedd,” so that the wayfaring man, 
even though a fool, can hardly mistake the place where Druids and 
Ovates now hold their solemn assembly. Climbing to the hill this 
morning, after a look at Tremadoc, with its few damp flags and loungers 
equally moist, I found some scores of people in possession of the Seward 
Slope, sheltering themselves under some bushes, and generally using 
every “coign of vantage” which offered a defence against the rain. 
Only the boys were vivacious; they had possession of the sacred circle ; 
they danced on the central, treated disrespectfully the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac, and parodied the ceremonies of Bardism with shocking 
irreverence, while their elders looked on, as who should say, “ Boys 
will be boys.” Soon, however, were heard through the soddened air 
the sounds of military music, and those who stood to windward saw 
advancing from 'Tremadoc a white banner, with a winged lion rampant, 
a goat, and other symbols thereupon, followed by a brass band and a 
crowd of umbrellas, Entering the gate aforesaid, this procession 
scrambled to the top of Ynis-Fadog, and formed a dense ring round the 
twelve stones, while the Bardic chiefs advanced within the enclosure, 
their heads bared to the windward train, and a bard took his place at 
each stone, armed with a long blue wand. ‘The subsequent proceedings 
may have been interesting to those directly concerned, but they had little 
attraction for any one ignorant of the Bardic chiefs’ language. Various 
exercises in poetry and prose were read; and, when approved, their 
authors received Bardic honours, accompanied by a few words of 
admonition, and the binding of a ribbon about the rightarm. The 
Sistoc candidates exhausted, we all streamed down the hill, slipping and 
falling en route, towards the point where a modest inside car had long 
been waiting. The unpretending vehicle in question contained Lord 
Penrhyn and two ladies of his family, whom it was our next duty to 
escort into Portmadoc with all ceremony. We discharged that duty to 
the strain of “ God Bless the Prince of Wales” and the march of the 
‘* Men of Harlech.” Apropos of the latter, my anticipations have been 
fully realized. {expected to hear it played, sung, or whistled about 
one hundred times per day, and it was played, sung, or whistled even 
more often. Inside the Pavilion, some 5,000 people had assembled. 
Lord Penrhyn’s speech, on taking the chair, was admirable for its strong 
common sensv. ‘The noble lord took care to guard himself from the 
suspicion which, however, as an Englishman, could hardly attach to 
him, of sympathy with the exclusive’ national feeling so prevalent at 
Eisteddfod meetings, He urged those present not to countenance the 
isolation of Wales from the rest of the world, but give the talents of its 
people fair play by teaching everywhere the English language. 
“ Cherish the Welsh tongue as muchas you please,” said Lord Penrhyn, 
“ but do not put a barrier of speech between yourselves and your neigh- 
bours.” The sentiment was applauded, but 1 am bound to say, not 
warmly, and it becomes more and more evident that the tendency of 
Eisteddfodau is to strengthen and perpetuate the barrier of which the 
noble lord spoke, So far its influence is bad, because unquestionably the 
Welsh tongue is doomed to extinction, and the sooner it ceases to be 
alive the better. On the other hand, let me say that the present 
Eisteddfod has shown less than the average of aggressive nationality. 
True, one orator yesterday proposed to break a lance with the suppo- 
sititious folk there, who, according to him, blame men for using the only 
rey they know ; and to-day, Mr. Osborne Morgan, M.P., took up 
the Celtic parable with a vengeance; but these are exceptions, and it 





seems evident now that our Welsh friends are less defiant than of old. 
Mr. Morgan gained little by his oblique appeal to the national sym- 
pathies of Denbigh electors, when, for example, he dilated upon 
the comparatively brutal sports of the English, and stated 
that he had heard a late Prime Minister extol prize-fighting 
as a noble and manly pastime. ‘The hon, gentleman simply dug a pit- 
fall for himself. At the close of his address Lord Penryhn spoke to 
Mr. Morgan privately, and then invited him to make an explanation. 
Iam bound to say that the member for the Denbigh Burghs, like 
another Welshman even more famous, ate this leek with a bad grace; 
but he ate it, nevertheless, and confessed that Lord Palmerston’s 
remark had reference to the use of man’s natural weapons only when 
compared with that of the assassin’s knife; but his entire speech was 
in bad taste, because wholly unnecessary, and provocative simply of 
that ill-feeling which has too long stood in the way of perfect good- 
will between people allied together for all time. Passing over this 
disagreeable incident as an exception to the general harmony of the 
proceedings, let me compliment Mynyddog—I do not know the 
gentleman’s everyday name—upon his conduct of the sittings. He 
justified my hopes, and actually repressed the loquacious Bards by 
giving them no chance. They fluttered restlessly about the platform 
as usual, but only Owain-a-law, who praised extravagantly a bad 
piano, passed the barrier of Mynyddog’s tongue, that member being in 
motion whenever a gap occurred through which a Bard might have 
slipped. The audience laughed so persistently at the conductor's 
remarks, that I am inclined to vote Mynyddog the funniest of men, 
Anyhow, he deserved thanks for preserving an approach to order, by 
whatever means. The competitions were interesting. Variety again 
marked the proceedings, prizes being given to the best slate-splitter 
and slate-dresser, to the best pastoral, to the maker of the best two 
horseshoes, to the best ship-modeller, to the best collection of wild 
plants, to the best church or chapel choir, the best stocking-knitter, 
and the best brass band ; but the chief event of all was an adjudication 
of the poems sent in for the Chair Prize, which consists of fifteen 
guineas, an oak chair value five guineas, and the honourable title of 
‘¢ Chair Bard of Gwynedd.” The winner of these distinctions turned 
out to be a working man, who advanced nervously to the platform, 
while the band played “See the Conquering Hero comes,’ and the 
audience cheered with enthusiasm. Two of the oldest Bards received 
their new chief, and led him to his chair, wherein he was solemnly 
seated, a sheathed sword being held over his head. Now the bards— 
the occasion being legitimate—had an undisturbed innings, and 
poured forth profused Engyrion with, let us hope, unpremeditated art. 
About the merits of their efforts I can say nothing, but the audience 
seemed to enjoy them, and that was enough for the new “ chairman.” 
He looked exquisitely uncomfortable in his by no means luxurious 
seat. Later in the day Isaw him emerge from the bank, proud, but 
at his ease, The after proceedings were an ante-climax, but they 
ended well; and Lord Penrhyn departed amid the enthusiastic cheers 
of the crowd, 


Fripay. 


The morning of this day—the last of the Eisteddfod—broke brightly 
after a night of such rain as only falls among Welsh mountains—rain 
which beat upon the Pavilion roof during the evening concert, and 
made more noise than the vocalists—which found leaky places, and 
pattered on the heads of the audience—which swamped the artists’ 
rooms, and turned the field wherein the building stands into a bog. 
There was a steadiness in the downpour that left no ground for hope of 
speedy change; and the Histeddfod managers must have “bitterly 
thought of the morrow ;” but the morrow has falsified all gloomy 
expectations. Save that storm clouds hung about the top of Snowdon, 
hardly a trace remained of the deluge, and it was with blithe looks and 
cheerful steps that the Bards, Druids, and Ovates escorted their 
President, Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, to the Pavilion. Previously, 
however, a Gorsedd had been held, and the degree of an Ovate con- 
ferred upon numerous aspirants for the honour, including Miss Bersy 
Waugh, the clever young pianist who has helped so much towards the 
attraction of the musical proceedings, 

It is hardly necessary to say that Sir Watkin was well received on 
taking the chair, or that his brief inaugural speech was loudly applauded. 
The hon. baronet’s remarks were, as became: one who so emphatically 
represented Wales, highly eulogisticof Welshmen and Welshthings, and 
if his theme wanted novelty it certainly did not appear tedious to the 
Eisteddfod audience. Sir Watkin subsequently referred to another 
popular topic—the success of the Welsh choir at the Crystal Palace— 
observing that no English choirhad ‘ blood enough” to meet them in 
competition, I should be sorry to condemn the very natural pride of 
Welshmen in the pluck and achievements of their countrymen ; but, as 
regards this matter, they must bear in mind that a‘* walk over” is no 
proof of superiority. I am compelled to believe that one tendency of 
these Eisteddfod gatherings is to foster an overwhelming confidence n 
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the self-sufficiency of Wales. The Eisteddfod limits its teaching to 
Wales, and is unconscious of the great world over the border. Other- 
wise it is strong in its antiquity, its hold upon the people, its power of 
stimulating thought, and its adaptedness to reach the lowest classes. 
Let the Eisteddfod, while paying heed to the preservation of all that 
is worthy in national life, aim to cole the scope of national thought, 
and it will achieve a work far higher than any yet accomplished. One 
step in this direction has undoubtedly been taken, if I may judge 
by the absence of that abuse of the Sassenach which was not long 
ago so popular. Not only have the orators, with a single exception, let 
England alone, but on all hands Mr. Osborne Morgan’s attack is warmly 
deprecated. The English here are angry with the hon, member, as a 
matter of course; but that the Welsh should repudiate his “ odious ” 
comparisons is a new thing under the sun. This morning’s session was 
conducted by Sanymarian, who, though a very prominent hand, lacked 
the readiness of Mynyddog; like him, however, he lost no chance of 
raising a laugh, and it would seem that jocularity is an essential quali- 
fication for the office. ‘l'his morning’s proceedings were mostly ofa pro- 
saic nature, and could only have been made tolerable by the business-like 
promptitude which is always absent from Eisteddfod doings. Some 
relief was afforded by the introduction of Mr. Willert Beale, the 
originator of the Crystal Palace music meetings, who is here on the 
look-out for serviceable hints, and his reception showed that the Welsh 
people appreciate the compliment; but his speech was yet more flatter- 
ing than his presence, the audience cheering loudly an expression of 
hope that the Crystal Palace would imitate the Eisteddfod by making 
etry a subject of competition, Another episode was when Mies Edith 
Vynne came forward and sang a song, with a burden, which 
declared that among all the chiefs of Cambria there is no greater lover 
of Welshmen than Sir Watkin. The tune being known to everybody, 
everybody joined in chorus, embarassing greatly the honourable Presi- 
dent, who took refuge behind his chair when, at the suggestion of Mr. 
John Thomas, the audience stood during a repetition of the piece. Mr. 
Lewis Thomas also enlivened the proceedings by singing “ The Village 
Blacksmith ” in excellent style, and a Welsh song, by Miss Megan 
Watts, was equally acceptable. But the event of the morning was a 
competition in spinning, the heroine of which turned out to be an 
elderly woman attired in orthodox Welsh costume, tall hat included ; 
her dexterity fairly won the prize, while her homely bearing and 
simple manners excited abundant mirth. Among the competitions 
were those of modellers from nature, pencil sketchers, essayists, 
poets, flannel makers, musical composers, romance writers, and chorus 
singers. For the last-named, three choirs entered for a prize of five 
guineas, singing with various degrees of merit, but: uniformly exhibit- 
ing the precision, crispness, and vigour characteristic of Welsh vocalists. 
The session terminated with the National Anthem, after a photographer 
had “ taken ” the occupants of the platform and everybody had joined 
in “ hurrah’s ” for everybody else. 

The last concert took place this evening, Mr. John Thomas’s can- 
tata, The Bride of Neath Valley, being its piéce de résistance, the 
composer conducting, with Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. Mathieson, and 
Mr. Lewis Thomas as principal vocalists. No one could take excep- 
tion to the ehoice of such a work on such an occasion, but of the con- 
certs generally it may be said that they aimed rather to please than to 
refine. Miss Wynne ventured to introduce “Ocean, thou mighty 
monster,” but without an encouraging result. The rule wae, the 
better music the worse reception, A few popular airs cannot suffice 
for the musical culture of a nation, and it will be a happy thing for 
Wales when Eisteddfod programmes show more eclectic taste. The 
Kisteddfod is a mighty machine, as mighty for evil as for good, and it 
emphatically works for evil when encouraging isolation, in music or 
in anything else. 

I cannot conclude without acknowledging the extreme courtesy ofall 
those with whom my duty has brought me into contact. To E. Breese, 
Esq., F.A.8., chairman of the committee; Mr. O. P. Williams, acting 
secretary; and Mr. T'homas Casson, who is not only a prominent sup- 
porter of the Eisteddfod, but one of the musical accompanists to boot, 
my thanks are specially due. 





Baven,—Herr Auer, the violinist, ap at the tenth Matinée for 
Classical Instrumental Music. He played Spohr’s “ Gesangscene,” 
and an ‘‘Ungarische Rhapsodie,” of his own composition. Herr 
Kundiger, first violoncellist at the Mannheim Theatre, performed the 
“ Sovenir de Spaa,” by Servais, The pianist was a young French lady, 
Malle. Maurice. The pieces selected by her were Paladilhe’s 

Mandolinata,” transcribed for the piano by M. Saint-Saens; Beet- 
hoven’s Turkish March, from Die Ruinen von Athen, and an impromptu 
in C major by Chopin. The band executed Mendelssohn’s A minor 
Symphony so magnificently, that the conductor, Herr Konnemann 
was forward to bow his thanks. The overture to Die Zauberflite 
was played quite as well. 








A FANCY. 
Br Mrs. M. A. Baryes. 


There is a keen perception in some minds 
That catch at trifles, lighter still than air ; 
And fairy fancies weave by magic touch 

From veriest flimsy nothings as they fly ; 
Pure essences of thought, those subtle things, 
Which coarser minds pass by, and never heed. 


I knew not that thy feet had touched these shores, 
To gladden with thy presence all around : 

And yet, though seeing not, I felt thee near, 

So near that I could fancy thou dids’t speak. 

’Twas thus :—when I strolled forth, the ev’ning air 
Seem’d perfumed with thy breath, and fann’d my cheek 
More sweetly, softly, than it did before. 

The stars with borrowed brightness from thine eyes 
Look’d twinkling down to tell me thou wert near ; 
Whilst e’en the shrubs and flow’rs with lissom stems 
Obedient to the breath of Heav’n did bow 

Their graceful heads at thy approach that night, 

To do thy presence homage like the rest. 

The moon, too, which had hid her face till then 
Behind a misty veil, ashamed to show 

Her sadden’‘d looks whilst thou wert still away, 
Shone forth again, with all her wonted light, 

And lent her silv'ry beams to cheer thy path. 


Three moons have full’d and waned since thou wert here, 
And each one kept a gloomy aspect still 

Till thy return; but now the mists have gone, 

And with bright smiles the Queen of Night comes forth 
To bid thee welcome ;—mark these omens well! 

All nature teems with wisdom from on high. 


When next thou think’st to give a sweet surprise, 
Remember first that “tell tales ” are around ; 
For zephyrs waft love’s tidings on their wings 
To those whose minds are to such things attuned. 


—no— 
THE PORTMADOC EISTEDDFOD. 


(From a Stray Correspondent. ) 

A concert was given on the evening of Tuesday, and attracted a large 
audience; the principal performers being Miss Edith Wynne (Eos 
Cymru), Mrs, Wynne Matthison (Llinos Gwynedd), Miss Megan 
Watts, Eos Morlais, Owain Alaw, Mr. John Thomas (Peucerdd Gwalia), 
and Mr Lewis Thomas (Pencerdd Gwffyn). All these were in their 
places on an Eisteddfod platform; but I cannot say as much of two 
Bards, calling themselves Tanymarian and Mynyddog, who have no 
pretensions to musical ability. Tanymarian bellowed, and Mynyddog 
sang Welsh comic songs to the intense delight, but hardly, 1 should 
say, to the edification of the back benches. Here, however, as else- 
where, the people enjoy most that which is lowest in point of merit, 
and the two gentlemen I have named were the favourites of the 
evening. Eos Cymru went far over the heads of her audience with 
“ Ocean, thou mighty monster” (Oberon); but the capital delivery of 
“ Largo al factotum,” by Pencerdd Gwffyn, led to an uproarious encore 
for the Italian air. Gwffyn gave Figaro’s music with great success, and 
had an admirable accompanist in Miss Bessie Waugh (Eos Abbabbafou). 
Generally speaking, the concert gave satisfaction, and brought the first 
day’s proceedings to a happy ending. : 

‘A second Gorsedd was held on Thursday morning, but under con- 
ditions very different from those of the first. Rain clouds lowered 
half-way down the hills, and a strong west wind drove before it a thick 
and searching mist. Did this daunt the Welsh folk? Not a bit. 
They were early up and stirring, the band, encompassed by a crowd 
of umbrellas, marching off at nine o'clock to head the Gorsedd 

ion, How the folk crowded the Gorsedd hill, heedless 
of the gusts which swept its summit with fury; how the 
Bards stood bareheaded, with more zeal than prudence ; and how the 
numerous candidates for honours all put in an appearance, heedless of 
weather, those may imagine who know what enthusiasm Welshmen 
bring to their favourite institution. It rained when the proceedings 
closed, and it rained as the procession eseorted Lord Penryhn, 
President of the day, to the Pavilion. But what of that? The Pavilion 
was crowded, and nobody heeded the odour of damp humanity and 
sawdust which pervaded the place. What was done on the occasion, 
as, also, the work of the closing day, must remain for another oppor- 


tunity—which may never occur. 
Portmadoc, Sep. 2. LewELLyN AP QwRMFLWD. 
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EYLES’ FUND. 


HE SUB-COMMITTEE appointed to carry out the above 
T' object having resolved now to wind up this matter as 
expeditiously as possible, owing to the lamented decease of Miss 
Eyes, would feel obliged by your kindly remitting your 
promised Subscription to the undersigned, at your early con- 
venience, if you have not already done 80. : 

Immediately the total is realised, it will be applied in payment 
of Miss Ey.es’ debts (including her funeral expenses), according 
to the assurance given her; and ~ surplus will be divided 
amongst, and returned to, the Subscribers in proportion to the 
amount of their Subscriptions. 

I an, yours faithfully, 
EDWARD LAND, Treasurer. 

P.S.—The accounts will be made y hed the Treasurer as soon 
as possible, and a Statement, with List of Subscriptions, for- 
warded to the donors. 

4, Cambridge Place, Regent’s Park, N.W., 

July, 1872. 





MARRIAGE. 

On Thursday, September 5, at All Saints Church, Gordon Square’ 
R, E. Franortion, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, eldest son of the late J: 
Franoitton, Esq., County Court Judge, to Rosamonp Liszr Mary, 

dest daughter of Joxun Barnett, Esq., of Cheltenham and Gower 


e 
Street. 
DEATH. 


On Saturday, August 31st, suddenly, at the Pavilion Hotel, Folke- 
stone, Witt1am Raymonp Sams, Esq., formerly of St. James’s Street, 
aged, 52. 








NOTICE. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of the MusicaL WoRLD is at Messrs. 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). It is requested that Advertisements 
may be sent not later than Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN ARTISTS 


HIS meaningless controversy still goes on, though, we 
are not displeased to remark, somewhat languidly. 
Only two letters have been published by the Sunday Times 
since our last—the one sensible enough, the other non- 
sensible enough. Our honoured contemporary must be 
sadly in want of matter to fill up its columns in the “silly 
season,” or it would surely not have opened them to such 
miserable twaddle. Although the Sunday Times, thanks to 
its admirable musical criticisms, has for some years been one 
of the first authorities on musical matters in the periodical 
press of London, it is not a “class paper,’ so called, but a 
newspaper; and we cannot but think such a controversy 
wholly out of place in its pages. If one out of six letters 
which the Sunday Times has piinted showed the smallest 
ability on the part of the writer, we might say—“ well, let 
it pass ; here is a writer who has something to urge about 
a subject that interests him deeply, and also the mass of the 
community to which he belongs.’ But such dreary, 
illogical small-talk, conveyed in language no less un- 
grammatical than common-place, as the readers of the 
Sunday Times have been treated to for some weeks past, 
is without precedent. What have they done that they 
should submit to such an infliction? We want a new 
“Yellow Plush,” to explain to us the “rights. of things,” 





But, seriously--is such puling, whining trash in any way 
calculated to raise, or even to sustain, the fortunes of English 
musicians ? Are we English a race so degraded that we 
must beg on our knees, in order to be considered not alto- 
gether contemptible ? Or are we so hopelessly conceited as 
to believe that all our violinists are Joachims, and that all 
our violoncellists are Piattis? The contempt of truth 
eventually leads to nothing but disaster; and if English 
musicians can find no better argument on their own behalf 
than the reviling of aliens, who, they must acknowledge, 
play better in a large majority of instances than them- 
selves, English musicians are more entitled to pity than to 
sympathy. Shall we always, as a musical community, 
be a parcel of children? Read the following letter 
addressed to the Sunday Times, and conceive, if possible, 
anything more absurd :— ‘ 


S1r.—The English are proud of being great grumblers, so says your 
correspondent “ A German Fiddler.” Surely we may grumble in our 
land, especially when we have something to grumble at, without being 
dictated to by foreign intruders. He also mentions our “ Nasty 
tempers.” Who, I ask, possesses ‘‘ Nastier tempers than foreigners ?” 
and there are some nasty tempered “ German fiddlers.” 1 take it, Sir, 
to be perfectly consistent for us to wish to get rid of foreign intruders, 
I presume, Sir, that G. F.’s countrymen were paid, and, doubtless, 
liberally, by the English for the ‘bountiful stock-in-trade” he men- 
tions. He says the “six giant invaders” were ‘“ Handel, Mozart, 
Haydn, Beethoven, Weber, and Mendelssohn.” Surely G. F. does not 
compare those names with the present foreign element; if so, truly the 
comparison is odious. He says “let the English instrumentalist strike 
against playing foreign music and he would have nothing to do.” 
What does he mean? Does he mean to insinuate that we have no 
English music; that we have no English composer? How is it that 
the compositions of our talented countryman, Sir Sterndale Bennett, 
and other native composers are not more oftenheard? There is plenty 
of first-class English music of all kinds. How is it that our English 
operas are not supported? Surely not because they are unmusical ! 
Surely not because they are indifferently put together. No, but 
because anything and anybody that is foreign is patronised 
by the English public in preference to their own countrymen. What, 
I may ask, have the Monday Popular Concerts done for native talent ? 
How many English compositions do they produce in the season? Is 
there no English chamber music? How many English artists do 
they employ? Can no other but foreign artists interpret the works 
they produce? Are there no English violin players—no English viola 
players—no English violoncello players? Doubtless the director of 
the Monday Popular Concerts knows the English taste for foreigners, 
and in the face of all this can it be wondered at that the English 
composers are tired of writing. hey know full well becayse they 
are English their compositions will not have so much as a hearing. It 
is rather too bad, Sir, that after these foreign ‘‘ Gods ” intrude them- 
selves in our country and monopolise our positions, they have the 
audacity to literally tell us we possess no music, no musical composers, 
and almost say that we possess no musicians (native). I say again, 
Sir, that it is rather too bad, and I should like to see my brother 
professionals in all branches of the profession take the matter up more 
vigorously than at present, for it belhoves us all to try and protect 
ourselves from this foreign monopuly. Apologising for the length of 
my letter, and thanking you for your courtesy in our cause, I remain, 
Sir, your obedient servant, A Britisu Mustcian. 


When it is borne in mind that Handel, Haydn, Beethoven, 
Weber, and Mendelssohn, were paid like cobblers in this 
country, and that Mozart was never paid anything at all, 
(except by the Court, when his exemplary father made 
raree-shows of the young phenomenon and his sister,) 
we ought to cease this senseless carping. Balfe and Wallace 
got twice as much for a single opera as Mendelesohn ob- 
tained for both his oratorios, which will live when Balfe, 
Wallace, and a hundred more such, are buried in oblivion. 

We have, it is true, a great English composer, in Sterndale 
Bennett; but what have English musicians ever done for 
him? It is the indifference of his own musical compatriots 
which has been the cause of his throwing aside the 
pen, and thus depriving us of an English Mendels- 
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sohn. Do we not all remember the Society of British 
Musicians, which, in 1884, began so promisingly, and 
collapsed so shamefully? Yes—we do; and we well 
know why the Society of British Musicians collapsed. It 
merged into a clique of orchestral players, who imagined 
that in their persons all music was concentrated, and who 
thereby upset the institution upon which such bright hopes, 
as it was thought at the time, had been reasonably founded. 

Why not abuse the English public, instead of abusing 
foreign musicians ? It would be much more reasonable. 
If the English public prefer Bellini to Balfe, Donizetti 
to Wallace, and Verdi to Macfarren, it can hardly be said 
that they are very much in the wrong. No kind of bullying 
will make people buy what they don’t care about. 

. A British Musician’s” observations about the Monday 

Popular Concerts are altogether beside the question. These 
concerts were instituted with a view of making the London 
public acquainted with the greatest masterpieces of chamber- 
music—the trios, quartets, quintets, sonatas, &c., of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Spohr, Schubert, and Mendelssohn ; 
and they have, in a great measure, effected the purpose 
intended. Is there any “ British Musician” such an arrant 
noodle as to maintain that we English can boast a repertory 
like that furnished by the German masters, not to name 
other foreign composers whom we have overlooked? 
Is there any “ British Musician” such an arrant noodle as 
to maintain that we English have a violinist like Joachim, 
or # violoncellist like Piatti? We hope, in either instance 
—for the sake of English intelligence and common sense— 
No ;—because, simply, we have nothing of the kind, and 
“there's an end on’t.” Instead of squabbling and brawling, 
let us try to equal these foreigners ;—which would be much 
more to the purpose. 

“ Are there no English viola players,” is question that 
will make Mr. Arthur Chappell smile, remembering, as he 
cannot fail to do, that the viola players at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, for a long series of years, were Mr. 
Doyle, the late Mr. Henry Webb, and Mr. H. Blagrove. 

But really we have had enough of this fruitless discussion ; 
and so appears to think Mr. John Biggs, another corres- 
pondent of the Sunday Times, who writes as follows :-— 

Sir,—I regret very much to see the irritating twaddle that has 
appeared of late in the columns of your valuable journal respecting the 
musical profession in London: the Briton bespattering the foreigner, and 
vice versd, both parties forgetting that abuse is not argument ; in fact, 
they remind me very much of two hungry dogs with a leg of mutton 
lying in front of them, snarling and growling at each other for 
—— of said mutton, instead of amicably sharing it between them. 
Vhy not, instead of abusing each other, be practical for once, and 
unite en masse for the purpose of improving their social position, and 
obtaining that just respect which is, or should be, their due? If you 
will kindly insert these few lines in your next issue, you will oblige 
yours truly, Joun Biaes. 
To which we can only add—and we add it in all sincerity— 
bravissimo Biggs! 

—)———— 
ERR JULES STOCKHAUSEN, the celebrated Ger- 
man barytone, has replied manfully to the attacks 
upon him which recently appeared in the French papers. 

Some time ago the Paris Figaro published a letter 
addressed by the artists of the Opéra Comique to Herr 
Stockhausen, translation of which was given in No, 29 
of the Musical World. The writers reproached the great 
artist with having composed a German patriotic song, and 
with accepting a professorship at the Strassburg Conserva- 
tory. Herr Stockhausen has now, in a letter addressed to 
the Figaro, repudiated the charges made against him. He 
writes as follows :— 








“To M. Villemessant, Paris.—Sir, I perceive, somewhat late, 
it is true, from the Frankfort Didaskalia, that the artists of the Opera- 
Comique, Paris, headed by M. Roger, have reproached me, in your 
paper, with having composed a German patriotic song. 1t was, no doubt, 
an act of forgetfulness on the part of these gentlemen not to forward me 
the number of the Figaro in which their letter appeared. As my 
mother * isa native of Elsass, and thoroughly French at heart, you 
will be able to understand that it is with her permission that I answer 
my former comrades. I beg, sir, that you will, if possible, at once 
correct an error, very general in France, as to my nationality. Better 
late than never. I certainly was born in the year 1826, at Paris, 
but my father was a native of Cologne and a Prussian subject, in other 
words: a German; J, therefore, am also German. My father 
was subsequently naturalised in France, but, on attaining my 
twenty-first year, I refused, as I was legally entitled to do, to 
change my allegiance, and never possessed civic or political rights 
in France. I remained German with all my heart, and owe my 
musical education to my late father, to the talent and the example 
of my mother, and, finally, to masters, mostly foreigners, whom I 

id for all private lessons during my residence in Paris. The 
essons which I received at the Conservatory were so insufficient, that 
I was under the onuty of applying to M.M. Garcia, Magilier, and 
Micholet, in order to make more rapid progress. With regard to my 
reputation, I made it first in Switzerland, then in Germany, Austria, 
France itself (at least 1 hope so), England, Russia, and other 

laces. Goethe tells us:—“ Only clods are modest.” On marry- 
ing in 1864, I embraced allegiance to Germany, and became a citizen of 
Hamburg. I have not, however, on that account, ceased to like the 
amiable French, and I have never for one moment forgotten what I owe 
to Paris and to France. Nor is my gratitude towards my god-mother, 
to whom allusion is made in another journal, less than it ever was, 
though, after adopting me like one of her own family, she subsequently, 
from an over feeling of piety, shut the door in my face when I came 
out at the Opéra-Comique. Strolling players were then excluded from 
pious circles in Paris and the provinces. I cannot feel very much 
affronted, for I think it was this highly esteemed theatre which induced 
me—horribile dictu!—to play the part of Polichinelle, in Le 
Carnaval de Venise, by M. A. Thomas. The reproaches of my former 
comrades are highly flattering to me, but, at the same time, so violent 
and insulting, that at first, not being able to procure the original, I 
could not believe the letter was genuine. One may be a bit of a clod, 
although a member of the Opéra-Comique—but downright low—faugh ! 
However, this charge is corroborated by names, 24 in number, appended 
to the precious document, which will hand their owners down to 
Posterity. It is impossible to be a better comrade than Roger; but 
Roger at this particular epoch of his career was longing to become 
re-famous elsewhere than in Germany.—I remain, with your per- 
inission, sir, your humble servant, and thoroughly German Alsatian, 

J. STOOKHAUSEN. 
“ Ounstatt, near Stuttgardt, August, 1872.” 


To look things straightforward in the face is the act of a 
man; to hide your head in the ground is the act of an 
ostrich. Jules Stockhausen, although a Teuton, is not an 
ostrich (he was not born in Austria), but a man (he was not 
born in France). Hurrah! for Jules Stockhausen! But 
how about Offenbach ? 


Awone the passengers by the ‘‘ Cuba” steamer (Cunard line), 
from Liverpool to New York, on Saturday afternoon, were 
Madame Pauline Lucca, Miss Clara-Louise Kellogg, Malle. 
Clara Doria, Herr Anton Rubinstein, Mr. H. Jarrett, and 
Mr. Edmund Yates. They had a fair passage to Queenstown, 
with a promise of a ‘calm sea and prosperous voyage.” 

Layo anv Burpixe Soctetirs.—On the 7th of September the 
Conservative Land Society entered upon its 2st year. Since its 
formation, in 1852, the services of the same chairman (Viscount 
Ranelagh), the same vice chairman (Colonel Brownlow Knox), and the 
same secretary (Mr. C. L. Gruneisen), have been seeured for the 
Society, which, during the period it dealt in land—up to September, 
1868—invested in estates in 26 counties, which were allotted to the 
amount of £625,560. Thousands of persons of all classes of the 
community have thereby acquired freehold land and houses. The 
£50 shares taken out have been Nos. 37,617, representing a subscribed 
capital of £1,880,085, and under the certified rules the withdrawal 
privilege of investors has been exercised to the extent of over 


£485,000. 


* The Mad. Stockhausen known to all lovers of singing as one of the greatest 
vocalists of her time.—D. P. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

Some curiosities in the way of ancient music have recently 
been published in Paris. ‘The Société des Sciences des Lettres, 
et des Arts, of Lille, has produced the complete works of the 
Troubadour, Adam de la Halle, who is better known as Le 
Bossu d’Arras, although it was a nickname against which he 
strenuously protested. Much of his poetry is accompanied by 
his music, and the latter includes compositions in two and in 
three parts. These are printed in the old notation, and with a 
translation by M. E. de Coussemaker. Seventeen Rondos and 
seven Motets form a considerable addition to our stock of music 
of the thirteenth century. 


Mr. Map eson, it is reported, has made three very important 
engagements for his next season, The first, and most 
important is the tenor, Signor Aramburo, who has sung 
with the greatest success at Rome, ‘Turin, Genoa, and Barce- 
lona, who was considered at Rome as the rival of Campanini, 
and preferred to that tenor by many amateurs, Signor Aramburo 
is engaged for the opening of the new operahouse at Milan, 
which is to be inaugurated by a performance of the Favorita, with 
Aramburo as Ferdinando, and Mdme. Galetti as Leonora, Mr. 
Mapleson’s second acquisition is Mdlle. Macwitz, a contralto, who 
having, with great honours, gained the first prize at the St. Peters- 
burgh Conservatoire, was sent by the Emperor of all the Russias to 
prosecute the study of herartin Italy. Mr. Mapleson’s third prize 
isthebarytone Collini (nottheoneweremember at Covent Garden, | 
but a relative). Signor Collini has been singingat Madrid with 
great applause, and is now engaged at the St. Carlo, Naples. 

Tue late Neapolitan composer, Carafa, was anything but rich. The 
most certain part of his income was a enuff-box. This was given him 
thirty years ago, on his saint’s day, as a mark of friendship, by Baron 
Rothschild. Twenty-four hours afterwards Carafa sold it, for 75 
louis d’or, to the jeweller from whom it was purchased. ‘The 
following year the Baron gave Carafa the same snuff-box, and 
Carafa again disposed of it to the same jeweller for 75 louis d’or. 
This went on uninterruptedly during the life of the Baron, and 
even after his decease, for his sons continued to present the 
snuffbox to Carafa on each succeeding saint’s day.—It had become a 
tradition in their family —A touching anecdote is related of Carafa’s 
wife. Being very ill, and feeling that her end was near, she pretended 
to go into the country, and wrote several letters, of different dates, to 
her husband, who died without knowing that she had preceded him to 
the grave. [Poor old Carafa!—Only those who knew him well could 
account for and appreciate him. Nevertheless, he was one in many, if 
not, like his constant friend, Rossini, many in one.—D. P.] 

THE Borooro, or Sacrep Trumpvrr.—The independent Indians, 
dwelling on the banks of the Upper Orinoko, worship the good and the 
bad principle Cachimana and Iolo-Kiemo, and the great spirit Manitoo, 
who calls into existence the seasons, and presides over the crops. They 
reverence no other gods or idols, though, strange to say, they pay 
divine honours to the Sacred Trumpet, or Botooto. ‘This consists of the 
hollow stem of a hard resonant tree, four or six feet long. When 
struck sharply on the ground, it emits a loud, dull, melancholy sound, 
audible ten English miles off. It is played under palms and in fields of 
fruit that the palms and the fields may prove fertile, During the 
operation, fruit and intoxicating drinks are set out in the neighbourhood, 
for the gods, who, though invisible, require solid and liquid nourish- 
ment. There are very few Botootos. ‘The oldest and most celebrated 
is said-to be one kept on a hill at the confluence of the Tomo and the 
Rio Negro. It is under the charge of old Indians, deeply versed in the 
mysteries of their religion; only single men of pure morals can be 
initiated into the latter. These Indians are rewarded with the gift of 
prophecy, so that if Cachimana does not himself blow the trumpet, he 
proclaims his will through its custodians. Women are notallowed to look 
upon the wondrousobject. Ifany woman unfortunately caughtsightofit by 
accident, she was pitilessly killed.—Down to the time of Humboldt, who 
himself gathered the above dctails from the Indians, no doubt had ever 
been cast upon the sanctity of the Botooto. At present, however, the 
Botooto has lost its sacred nimbus in every village of the Rio Negro; 
it is openly introduced at all dances and popular festivals. 





— 


Two old and effete dramas haye been recently galvanized in 
Paris. The one (at the Chatélet) in Les Chiens du Mont Saint 
Bernard, by Benjamin Antier and Hyacinthe; the other (at the 
Cluny) is the Zeresa of Alexandre Dumas pere. Neither has 
created any remarkable excitement. In Teresa, the part of 
Delaunay is represented by Mr. Frederick Lemaitre, a son of 
the on Frederick,” who has been director of several pro- 
vincial theatres, but is at present hardly better than a novice on 


the stage. 
——)-—= 


HONOURS PAID TO PAULINE LUCCA. 

The following is from an old and well-esteemed correspondent, 
whose communications, though few and far between, are always 
valued at their intrinsic worth :— 

“A grand concert for charitable purposes was recently got up 
by Madame Pauline Lucca. The following was the programme: 
‘ Polonaise,’ Chopin, Herr Hermann Riedel; ‘ Das Veilchen,’ Mozart, 
Madame Pauline Lucca; the Page’s Air from Les Huguenots, Meyerbeer, 
Malle. Carlotta Grossi; Air from Mignon, Thomas, Madame Pauline 
Lucea; Impromptu, Schubert, Herr Hermann Riedel; ‘ Margarethe’s 
Songs’ from Scheffel’s Zrompeter Von Seckingen, Malle. Grossi; 
Paladilhe’s ‘Mandolinata,’ Madame Pauline Lucca; Duet, Rubinstein, 
Madame Lucca and Malle. Grossi. The lowest price for a ticket was 
ten florins, and the sale of tickets together with the extra sums given 
by various persons—the Empress of Austria presenting a hundred 
florins—realised fifteen hundred florins, or seventy-five pounds sterling, 
a very pretty sum for the fair artist to hand over to the ‘poor and 
needy’ of the place.” 

The Emperor and Empress of Austria happened to be at Ischl 
at the time, and though the Emperor was in mourning, and, 
therefore, could not attend the concert, the Grand Duchess 
Sophia did, and was enchauted. Next morning, the Emperor 
sent his chief aid-de-camp to Madame Lucca, with the proposal of 
an engagement, on the part of His Majesty, for the new Grand 
Opera which now replaces the time-honoured Karntnerthér— 
terms 100,000 gulden annually, for three years, with six months’ 
congé, and a pension of 20,000 gulden. Lucca’s engagement with 
Mr. Maretzek, however, for New York and the principal towns in 
the United States of America, rendered her acceptance of this 
munificent offer impossible. Notwithstanding her inevitable 
refusal, which had become very generally known, on leaving 
the railway station at Ischl, where a large crowd had 
assembled, at the moment of starting, a packet was placed 
in Mdme. Lucca’s hands, which packet contained a magnificent 
bouquet of diamonds, a gift from the Princess Trubetzkoi, who 
had been present at the concert for the poor, and who had 
previousiy witnessed many of Lucca’s triumphs at St. Peters- 

urgh and elsewhere. Similar cadeaux came from the Imperial 
House of Hapsburgh, in recognition of the charitable act of 
Mdme. Lucca and of her artistic worth. The present of the Kaiser 
was a diadem in brilliants, elaborately set in pure gold; that of 
the Empress was a pair of pearl ear-rings of great value, also set 
in gold—the smaller pearl being in the shape of an apple, the 
larger pearls (the pendants), in the shape of pears. On leaving 
Berlin, en route for the United States, shortly afterwards, the 
Emperor of Germary presented Mdme. Lucca with a pair of 
ear-rings formed of gigantic pearls, oyster-shaped, andstudded with 
brilliants of the purest water. The Empress gave her a splendid 

earl necklace, all the pearls being oriental. The regret at 

?auline Lucca’s necessary absence from Germany is shared alike 
by Courts and communities ; for a more universal favourite, from 
the highest ranks to the lowest, could not be cited in the history 
of the lyrico-dramatic art. 

I write from Ischl (a charming 
these days, to visit), and am your 
what irregular) correspondent, 

Ischl, August 26. 


Kagrispap (Bohemia).—The concert of the Curcapelle, on August the 
15th, under the direction of Herr Aug. Labitzky, was one of particular 
attraction; Wagner's Das Liebesmahl der Apostel was repeated (by 
desire), and also C. Oberthur’s Lorely, a legend for orchestra; with harp 
obbligato, performed for the second time. This work, a poetical illus- 
tration of Heine’s celebrated poem, deserves to be better known. The 
orchestration is highly effective, and the elaborate and brilliant harp 
part was in the hands of Fraulein Anna Dubez, who, as on a former 
occasion, played it admirably. 


oe which you ought, one of 
old and faithful (though some- 
DILETTANTE. 
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Chaddens Egg on the Gisteddfor, 

The Eisteddfod held at Portmadoc, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday last week, had been duly proclaimed a year and a day previously, 
according to ancient usage, the by of proclamation being the spot 
chosen for the Gorsedd and Druidical court. Our readers may be curious 
to know the form used on such occasions, and we append, therefore, that 
which a week or two ago announced the Eisteddfod to be holden at 
Mold next year. As the names only are changed, one will serve for 
theother. First came the Gorsedd prayer, which may be thus translated ;— 

‘* God impart thy strength ; 
And in that strength, reason ; 
And in reason, knowledge ; 
And in knowledge, justice ; 
And in justice, the love of it ; 
And in that love, the love of everything ; 
And in the love of everything, the love of God. 
O, Jesus, repress injustice.” 
A trumpeter then blew three blasts, and the following was read in 
Welsh and English :— 
‘* Truth against the world.” 
“ Whoso slayeth shall be slain.” 
‘¢ Proclamation of proclamations.” 
Two spaces of the Moon after the Summer Solstice of 1872. 
Cake Motice. 

That when Christ's age shall be 1873, and the reckoning of the Bards of 
the Isle of Britain shall approach the feast and festival of Autumn, 
to wit, the incidence of the Autumnal Equinoz, after this citation and sum- 
mons by Public Horn—blown openly and clearly—in the ear of the people 
and Prince, with notice and advertisement of our twelve month and a day— 
an Eisteddfod, and High Session in Song, will be held at Mold, in the 
province of Powys; with liberty for all who seek privilege and degree in 
song and poesy to Srqent that town, at dawn of des and meet under sun, 
where no weapon shall be bared against them; and thereat there shall be 
present the three primary Bards of the Isle of Britain, to wit, Plennydd, 
Alawn, and Gwron, and with them Clwydfardd, Gweirydd ap Rhys, 
Gwalehnai, Andreas o fon Gwilym Gwenffrwd, Glaslwyn, Estyn, Rhys 
Meirion, Ioan Machno, lolo Trefaldwyn, Powyson, and others several and 
sundry Bards and Graduates by privilege and usage of the Bards 
of the Isle of Britain—to have and to hold chair judgment 
and assize upon Ministrelsy and Poetry, and upon every one, concerning 
ability and behaviour and knowledge, who seeks privilege, order and degree, 
under protection of the Chair of Powys, and by the privilege and usage of 
the Bards of the Isle of Britain—in the face of the sun—the eye of light. 

“ Who would speak let him speak.” 
“ Truth against the world.’ 
“ Whoso slayeth shall be slain.” 
_ The foregoing was precisely the simple and not ineffective procedure 
in connection with the Portmadoc gathering, the spot selected being 
the summit of a craggy hill which rises abruptly from the road con- 
necting Portmadoc with its sister town, Tremadoc, The place, usually 
deserted and lonely, witnessed another ceremony on Wednesday 
morning, having first been duly prepared for the Gorsedd court. The 
preparations in question were these :—First, a large stone was rolled 
to an appointed spot, representing the sun; round it, in circular form, 
being placed twelve smaller stones, representing the signs of the 
Zodiac. Towards the east, outside of the circle, were three stones so 
placed that the lines drawn to them from the centre would indicate 
the points in the heavens at which the sun rises on the solstices and 
equinoxes of the year respectively. These lives of light from the 
mystic symbol were known among the ancient Bards and Druids as the 
name of the great Architect—the word, y Gair—it being held that 
God created the universe by showing and pronouncing His own name. 
All these arrangements being duly made, and the sun shining as 
brightly as ever it did upon its ancient worshippers, the Gorsedd, 
which forms an integral and essential part of every Eistedfodd, was 
opened, the various orders in the Druidical hierarchy marching to the 
spot, headed by an emblematic banner and a brass band. Here let us 
inform the reader that those orders are three in number—Druids, Bards, 
and Ovates—according to the classification made 1,000 years before the 
Christian era, by Plenydd, Alaion, and Gwron, the Gwyddoniaid, or 
men of seeenene The emblems of the orders are blue for the Bard, 
referring to the blue vault of heaven, indicati and tranquillity ; 
white for the Druid, indicating the purit of light and green for the 
Ovate, borrowed from the grass, and Todicating a state of growth. 
Representatives of each order walked in the procession, which wended 
its way from the picturesque little town of Tremadoc, and climbed 
with painful steps and slow the rugged hill-side. Its destination 
reached, the non-graduates formed outside the sacred enclosure, while 
those who were entitled so to do entered its nete, with bared 
heads, and grouped around the central stone. After some formalities 





the exact purport of which did not appear, the court proceeded to pass 
and raise various candidates for bardic honours. Nothing could be 
simpler than the process. The presiding Bard read aloud an exercise 
handed in by each candidate as a sample of his powers; the 
question of his acceptance was then voted ‘“‘Yes” or “No,” 
and, the Yeas having it, he was brought within the circle, to 
receive a suitable admonition, and to have the riband of his class 
bound round his right arm. There were not a few successful 
aspirants, and it was long ere the Bards and spectators broke up 
and streamed in confusion down the hill, to form again and escort the 
President of the day to the Eisteddfod Pavilion, a large wooden 
edifice elaborately decorated, and capable of holding more than 6,000 
people. Once arrived there, the antique portion of the Eisteddfod 
proceedings were left outside, and the business done savoured emphati- 
cally of nineteenth century progress. True, a competition in playing 
a triple harp suggested the long past days when that singular instru- 
ment flourished ; but, as a rule, the proceedings were fully up to tbe 
times now present. Lord Mostyn, a kindly old gentleman in feeble 
health, took the chair; and, with ‘“‘Cynddelu "—we do not know this 
Bard’s everyday name—as “ conductor,” the various competitions went 
briskly on, retarded merely by the irrepressible desire of everybody on 
the platform to come forward and say something. A list of the 
competitions would take up more space than can be spared, but their 
variety and usefulness may be gathered from a few examples:--thus, 
a guinea was given for the best carved trencher; five guineas for a 
memorial ode on a lately deceased patriot; one guinea for a psalm 
tune ; two guineas for the best specimen of slate carving; and seven 
guineas for the best performance of a selected Anthem. In many 
cases, undoubted merit was brought to the front; and it must be 
conceded that the tendency of the proceedings was to stimulate 
thought, and encourage effort in a right direction. What mattered 
it that those who took part wore leeks, called themselves by strange 
and fanciful names, and aped, in the nineteenth century, the customs 
of their remote forefathers! If these things please, by all means let 
them be enjoyed, so long as they are accompanied by genuine work in 
the cause of progress. Tharveus Egg. 
— 0o-— 


MUSIC AT MUNICH. , 
(From a Correspondent.) 

The large concert-room of the Royal Odéon was filled in every part 
on Saturday evening, August the 24th. The occasion being a grand 
concert, given by the Academy of Music, in aid of the ‘‘ Wagner 
Association,” which is to promote the success of the building of the new 
National Theatre at Bayreuth. The following is the programme :— 

“1st Part.— Eine, ‘ Faust,’ Ouverture, Wagner; Prayer of Elizabeth, 
from the opera Tannhduser (Frau Mathilde Mallinger}, Wagner ; Concert- 
stiick (Herr Fritz Hartvigson, from London, Pianist to H.K.I, the Princess 
of Wales), Weber ; Recitative and Aria, ‘ Don Giovanni’ (Frau Mathilde 
Mallinger), Mozart; Sonate in E flat, Op. 31, No. 3 (Herr von Bilow), 
Beethoven; ‘ Andie ferne Geliebte,’ Lieder Kreis, Op. 98 (Herr Heinrich 
Vogl), Beethoven. 2nd part,—Symphony, C minor, Beethoven.” 

The concert was under the direction of Herr Dr. Von Biilow, who 
conducted the orchestral works. His reception was flattering, and 
after his performance of Beethoven’s sonata he was recalled four times. 
Herr Hartvigson’s fine interpretation of Weber's Concertstick also met 
with hearty appreciation, and the player was recalled three times, a fact 
the more valuable as not a hand moved to welcome him when he 
appeared on the platform, he being unknown to Munich. ‘The appear- 
ance of Frau Mallinger, formerly of Munich, now of Berlin, was the 
signal for warm demonstrations, and recalls followed each of her pieces. 
She never sang better. Herr Vogl was very successful with the Lieder- 
kreis of Beethoven, and had the advantage of being accompanied by 
Herr von Biilow, who accompanied, played, and conducted the whole con- 
cert without book. The band of the Munich Hofcapelle faulidessly exe- 
cuted Wagner’s Faust overture, Beethoven’s Symphony, and the accom - 
paniments to Weber’s Coneertstiick. The pecuniary results of the concert 
were gratifying, notwithstanding the—for Munich—unusually high 
prices of admission. Over 2000 florins were received. 

Munich, Aug. 30, 


ScuwaLBacH.—This charming watering place has been very full 
during the season, and it adds every year to its attractions, amongst 
which the improvements of the beantiful grounds are particularly to be 
mentioned. hwalbach was a favourite retreat of Meyerbeer, whose 
widow still visits the place for a lengthened sojourn every year. There 
isan excellent Curcapelle, under the direction of Musikdirector Riede). 
Their musical répértoire is very rich, and the concerts are listened to 
with evident pleasure and interest. ‘hey have, among other novelties 
recently, repeatedly performed C. Oberthar’s orchestral prelude, entitled 
Shakespeare, and the same composer’s overture, Rabezahi, as a compliment 
to the author, who was on a visit to the town. 
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Shader Silber hubing nothing to say, and saying it With bis 
uceustomed felicity. 


The Opera which during our short summer is concentrated at Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane flies to strange places when the season is over. 
In accordance with general fashion, it goes out of town, and may now 
be heard three times a week at Sydenham. ‘The operas at the Crystal 
Palace are of the most familiar kind, the repertory being exclusively 
selected from that of Mr. Alfred Bunn in the days when that much- 
maligned manager produced a long series of works by Balfe, Benedict, 
Wallace, and Macfarren. There were English operas before the 
Bohemian Girl; but no English opera anterior to that is ever played, 
and the genus beginning with Balfe’s musical version of Za Gitana 
seems to have ended with Benedict's Lily of Killarney. A certain 
number of operas by English compogers, or composers settled in 
England, were, it is true, brought out at the Lyceum and Covent 
Garden Theatres, under the Pyne and Harrison management; but 
that was only a continuation, under new direction, of the régime 
introduced by Mr. Alfred Bunn. In all subsequent attempts, metro- 
politan and provincial, to revive English opera, the Bohemian Girl, 
Maritana, and the Rose of Castille, have been considered indispensable, 
and to these, when it was thought expedient to give a broad Anglo- 
Cosmopolitan character, the English translation of Les Diamanits de la 
Couronne has been added. Whether the directors of the Crystal Palace 
contemplate the resurrection of ‘‘ English opera,” so called, is not clear ; 
their object would seem to provide visitors with an entertainment which 
is at least preferable to a succession of detailed operatic pieces, strung 
together at random, as in the so-called “ miscellaneous” programmes. 
Besides the inevitable worke, without which no course of English opera 
is considered complete, the Crystal Palace includes English versions of 
Lucrezia Borgia, La Fille du Régiment, and Martha—all familiar produc- 
tions. Of course, Za Sonnambula, the most popular of popular Italian 
operas which have been presented in an English dress, is from time to 
time performed. 

The Crystal Palace directors do not commit the fault of sacrificing 
everything to the prima donnas. Nor has Mr. George Perren, the 
earliest, nor Mr. Nordblom, the latest, of the Crystal Palace tenors 
been made the object ofany undue attention. The chorus is passable, the 
orchestra excellent, and the performances are as remarkable for ensemble 
as for the merit of the principal singers, What, however, is most 
remarkable is their utter want of novelty. Compared with the directors 
of the Crystal Palace Opera, Mr. Mapleson seems an enthusiast for the 
New, and Mr. Gye a fanatical believer in the Unknown. Yet, with an 
orchestra permanently on the establishment, and no extra rent to pay 
for the theatre, which belongs to the Palace, nothing could be easier 
than to bring out a series of untried works by English and Anglicised 
composers. The cost would merely involve a little additional outlay 
for leading artists. 

Notwithstanding the unwillingness of managers to bring out new 
operas, there is one composer exceptionally favoured, who can always 
command a hearing, and has sometimes two or three theatres devoted 
tohim. M. Offenbach had a bad time during and immediately after 
the Franco-German war, the Germans looking upon him as a recreant 
German naturalized in France, the French regarding him asa false 
Frenchman unable to purge himself of his German origin. But all 
that is changed, and M. Offenbach is again the popular composer of the 
day on both sides the Channel and both sides the Rhine. This | 
popularity he in part owes to his fecundity. Such as they are, he 
produces a dozen works while Verdi brings out one. These works are 
not difficult to mount, and require no great vocalists. They may be 
either ‘said or sung;” and some of the young and middle-aged 
women, whose success is associated with that of Offenbach, have made 
their mark by delivering his rhythmical couplets in a half-singing, 
half-speaking voice. Musicians have never accepted Offenbach, and are 
justified by the fact that whenever he has written for the Grand Opera 
which he once furnished with the music of a ballet, or for the (era 
Comique, where two or three operas from his pen have been played, 
the result has been failure. Nor was M. Offenbach’s masterpiece, the 
Grand Duchess, very successful at Covent Garden, where, from natural 
associations, the audience thought they had a right to expect, not 
operatic buffoonery, but a regular operatic performance. ‘I'o obtain 
success, a composer must find his proper level and surroundings; and 
M. Offenbach did not make himself heard (as far as England is con- 
cerned) in his juste miliew until Genevieve de Brabant was brought out 
at Islington, and Le Roi Carotte in Leicester Square. Genevidve de Bras 
bant has obtained a greater number of representations than all the best 
known Italian, German, English, and regular French operas, including 
such popular works as La Sonnumbula and Der Freischiitz, The Bohe- 
mian Girl and Fra Diavolo. Report, however, corroborated by the 
advertisements in the newspaper, said that the modest Genevidve owed 
a portion of her triumph to the dancing achievements of an accomplice 





styled Mdlle. Sarah, or (more familiarly) “ wiry Sal;” and it is not to 


the music alone, and certainly not to the drama, that Le Roi Carotte 
is indebted for a run which threatens to be eternal. Leicester Square 
is just the place for Offenbach; though the Alhambra, for purely 
operatic performances, is perhaps the most unsuitable arena in 
existence. It is by no means “ good for sound ;” and, were it otherwise, 
the walking to and fro of the supposed audience would be bad for 
hearing. Nevertheless, it has lost its old character of something 
between a music-hall, and a promenade concert, and is now a theatre, 
with certain of the audience department set apart for peripatetic 
amateurs, who sometimes listen to the music, and always stand still to 
look at the ballet. Here, again, there is no intolerable excellence on 
the part of the prima donnas; and, if one thing more than another 
is unduly sacrificed to, it is the “can-can.” As if in cynical disbelief of 
the virtues traditionally attributed to agricultural populations, this 
dance, inevitable in an English version of Offenbach, is styled “rustic.” 
Such rusticity, however, could not be witnessed in Paris, at the most rural 
of the public gardens, There the dancers would be taken up by the 
police. In Leicester Square they are applauded and encored. ‘I'hat 
rtion of Le Roi Carotte which really belongs to M. Offenbach is, at 
oa. on a par with his previous work. It would be ridiculous to speak 
of it piece a piece; but some of the ballet music is good, and the 
entrée of the young ladies disguised as “insects” is like a distant echo 
Phaver Silver. 


an 


——- 


CARAFA. 


On Saturday, the 27th July, at five in the morning, died the 
oldest, and one of the most fertile, composers of the present 
age—Carafa. 

Michael Henry Francis Aloys Vincent Paul Carafa di Colo- 
brano was born at Naples, the 17th November, 1787. From 
his childhood he manifested such a taste for music that his 
parents put him under Franceso Piaggi, and Fenaroli. From 
them he acquired that purity of style which characterises his 
numerous works. Even his earliest gave proof of natural 
grace and facility. The latter did not exclude vivacity, but we 
find, on examining his productions as a whole, that it is rarely 
enhanced by vigour. 

Just as he was about to enter on a musical career, war snatched 
young Carafa from art. He belonged to the Neapolitan 
‘Troops and greatly distinguished himself. He was taken prisoner 
by the French at Campo-Ternese in Calabria (1806). Murat, 
who was then King, noticed him, conceived a liking for him, 
and attached him to his person in the capacity of equerry. 
Carafa accompanied the expedition to Sicily, as lieutenant, and 
returned as captain. He was orderly officer to Murat in 
Russia. In 1812, he obtained the cross of the Legion of Honour 
and the grade of major. Here his military career terminated. 

In 1814, Carafa resumed his favourite pursuit, making 
his début as a composer that same year with a drawing-room 
opera—J/ Fantasma,—the success of which was such as quickly 
to induce him to try the stage. Le Vaisseau d’Occident, pro- 
duced at the Tetro del Fondo, Naples, met with an enthusiastic 
reception. Having hit upon his proper career, he worked 
seriously and perseveringly. Aided, moreover, by exceptional 
facility, he wrote several serious and comic operas which spread 
about his name. He now set out for Venice, Milan, and Vienna, 
producing operas as he went along. But it was Paris he 
wanted to reach, to have the stamp put upon his fame. He 
arrived there in 1821, intending to stay just long enough to 
compose an opera, and get it brought out. He remained, 
however, till the day of his death. 

His first piece, Jeanne d’Arc, in three acts, at the Feydeau, 
proved only a semi-success, soon eclipsed by that of Le Solitaire 

1822), en from a romance by the Viscount d’Arlincourt. 
Thenceforward Carafa became a French composer, and, while 
preserving the elegance, the facility, and the Italian turn of 
phrase, derived from the author of Ji Barbiere—the imitation of 
whose manner and plan of proceeding was urged as a reproach 
against him—he rapidly achieved a reputation, thanks to his 
natural talent and unusual fecundity. Masaniello ee acts, 
1828), his masterpiece, had a large share in establishing this 
reputation, which it brilliantly maintained until the production of 
Auber’s Muette de Portici, Masaniello is a work distinguished by its 
popular melodies and its elegant instrumentation ; it is inseparably 
connected with the name of its author, who was felicitous 
in all the different styles he attempted with varying success. 
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La Grand Duchesse (1834) closed the list of his operatic 
orks. 

. Like his friend Rossini, Carafa retired early, and for very many 
years enjoyed that repose which was unknown to Meyerbeer, 
‘Auber, and Halévy, the masters of the French school. otwith- 
standing their friendship and mutual esteem, Carafa and Rossini 
were not backward in criticising each other ; though friends, they 
exercised their wit at the expense of each others’ successive works. 
For a long time Carafa was a —_— favourite, but he is now 
forgotten, The revival of Le Solitaire, at the Théatre L rique, 
in 1836, was not followed by the enthusiasm with which it 
had been originally greeted. Provincial managers, faithful to the 
glories of the Past, get up, from time to time, Masaniello and Le 
Valet de Chambre, or venture timidly on La Prison d’ Edinhourg. 

In 1837, Carafa succeeded Lesueur at the Institute. After 
being for a long time director of the Military Gymnasium of 
Music, he became, when that establishment was suppressed, 
professor of ideal composition at the Conservatory, and Officer 
of the Legion of Honour (1847). The author of so many and 
such varied ee will be long remembered ; nor will the 
good hearted honourable man, who always retained the 
abrupt frankness of the hussar officer, be forgotten by those 
who knew, loved, and esteemed him. 

The following is a list of his works. 

Italian Operas,—J/ Fantasma, Il Vascelo; L'Occidente,; La 
Gelosia corretta; Gabriella di Vergy ; Ifigenia in Tauride ; and 
ll Sacrificio, performed at various theatres in Italy previous to 
(1820); Ia Capriciosa (Rome); Enfemia di Messina, and 
Abufar (Vienna) ; written during the early years of his residence 
in Paris. 

French operas.—Jeanne d’Are (1821); Le Solitaire (1822) ; 
from 1823 to 1828, Le Valet de Chambre, L’Auberge supposée 
Sangarido, La Violette (in collaboration with Leborne); La 
Belle au Bois dormant; Le Sonnambule et le Paria; Masaniello 
and Jenny (three acts, 1828); Les Noces de Lammermoor (1829) ; 
Le Livre de [Ermite ; L’Auberge d’Auray (in collaboration with 
Hérold) ; La Prison d’Edinbourg (three acts) ; Une Journée de la 
Fronde, ou la Maison du Rempart 1838); and La Grande 
Duchesse (three acts, 1834) ; the last two were produced at the 
Opéra Comique. 

Ballet —L’Orgie (1831). 

Various—Les Premiers Pas, openin, — at the Opéra 
National ; cantatas; several pieces of chamber-music ; several 
occasional pieces, and, lastly, the ballet airs which Rossini 
commissioned Carafa to compose for Semiramis, when that work 
was revived at the Opera, G. OZAUNE. 

—— 


FEMININE CONTEMPT FOR MUSIC. 
(From the « Pall Mall Gazette.”) 

The Choir calls attention to the really notable fact that ‘among 
the numberless points in which learned ladies urge that the education 
of their sex is deficient they nearly always fail to mention music,” 
Miss Shireff was guilty of this omission, in the discourse she delivered, 
at Brighton, on the “ Higher Education of Women ;” and the question 
naturally arises—do they imagine that the musical education of 
women is just what it ought to be, or do they maintain that music 
should not form part of a woman’s education? In England, more 
than in any other country, the study of music is looked upon as a 
pursuit for women ; and as every boy of the upper and middle classes 
goes through the form of learning Latin, so every girl of the same 
classes acquires the art of making a more or less harmonious noise 
upon the piano. There are at least ten, or more probably twenty, 
girls who study music to one boy. Indeed, in a school of a hundred 
girls every girl would take music lessons, while in a school of a hundred 
boys perhaps not one student of music would be found. Among 
public performers, on the other hand—musical aspirants, that is to say, 
who have studied with a certain success—the proportion of women to 
men is inverted ; and for every successful female musician from ten to 
a hundred successful male musicians could be named. Men, again, who 
apply themselves to music, study instruments of various kinds—women, 
almost exclusively the piano. Yet among pianists alone, for three 
ladies who have gained celebrity—Madame Pleyel, Madame Schumann, 
Madame Goddard—one could cite a dozen men(!) ‘The Choir points 
out that “the number of ladies who take up the subject of music at 
the Cambridge examinations is very small,” and that “the success of 
those who do come forward is equally limited.” This fact, and the 
more important one that in the catalogue of great composers women 





have absolutely no place, will suffice to show that the higher regions 
of musical study have scarcely as yet been penetrated by them; and 
may even suggest to some that perhaps, after all, music is the very 
thing for which women have no particular aptitude. The persistence 
with which female orators decline to entertain the question of serious 
musical education for their sex is in accordance with this idea, though 
it may also be explained by a wish, not so much to enlarge the domain 
which has hitherto been looked upon as naturally belonging to women, 
as to invade that which has for the most part been reserved for men. 
Catherine of Russia, who, notwithstanding moments of levity, was on 
the whole a striking specimen of a strong-minded woman at her very 
slonnaaits thought the cultivation of music not only a frivolous but an 
enfeebling occupation ; and we all know that it has been banished on 
high philosophical authority from the lists of studies suitable to a good 
young man, It may be assumed, then, that the ladies who demand 
for their sex higher education are not disposed to include music in 
their curriculum. If, however, they reflect that, up to the present 
time, men alone have distinguished themselves in the higher branches 
of composition, they will perceive that music is not altogether a 
feminine pursuit, and therefore not altogether unworthy of their 
notice. 

Among the “ dozen men” (pianists) we should be glad if the 
Pall Mall Gazette could name three, now living, who play as 
well as any one of the women (pianists) specified by the writer 
of the foregoing very singular article. We own that we could 
not.—D. P.] 

a 


WAIFS. 


Mr. Neison Varley is engaged for a tour in America, with Madame 
Radersdorft’s party, 

Mr. Gye, director of the Royal Italian Opera, is shooting grouse in 
the North of Scotland (Sutherland). 

Miss Fanny Heywood has been singing in the English operas now 
given at the Crystal Palace with great success, 

Mr. Santley has returned from Italy, where he has been spending 
his leisure time on the banks of the Lake of Como. 

Mr. Mapleson, director of Her Majesty’s Opera, has returned from Aix 
les Bains, where he has been taking sulphur baths. 

Mr. John Knowles, of Herne Hill, has given £1,000 to the“ St. Paul’s 
Cathedral Completion Fund,” through the Rev. Canon Gregory. 

There is a vacancy for an organist and choirmaster for the Abbey 
Church of Bourne (Lincolnshire). The stipend, with endowment, is 
£50 per annum. 

Mr, Charles Goffrie, the well-known violinist, returned to New York, 
vid Liverpool, on Thursday last. Mr, Goffrie will be missed from our 
orchestral and quartet performances, 

Signor Piatti is enjoying his otium cum dignitate, like the Augustan 
poet, Horatius Flaccus—commonly styled ‘‘Horace”—at his own 
beautiful estate near the Lake of Como. 

A patent has been taken out in America for “ an attachment to piano- 
fortes, so that the strings may be touched mid-length by a pedal move- 
ment, and sounds similar toa violin or guitar obtained.” : 

The rehearsal for the Norwich Festival took place on Thursday 
morning, September Sth, and began at 10.30 isely, at the St. 
George’s Hall, Langham Place, London—Sir Julius Benedict, con- 
ductor, 

Mr, William R. Sams died suddenly at the Pavilion Hotel, Folkestone, 
on Saturday last, and was buried on Thursday, at Kensal Green, Mr, 
Sams was well-known and esteemed by the dramatic and operatic 
« world,” and has left behind him many who were attached to him for his 
amiable disposition and social qualities, As an enthusiastic patron of 
the drama, and a zealous promoter of its interests, Mr. Sams was 
widely known and regarded, 

The Portmadoc Eisteddfod, just brought toa very successful close, 
is to bear fruit (the Liverpool Mercury says) in an unexpected manner. 
A gentleman attended the gathering from London with the object of 
gaining information to assist him in the formation of festivals of a 
somewhat similar character in the large towns of England. In generous 
appreciation of his high mission, the bards have bestowed upon Mr. 
Beale the title of ‘‘ Pencerdd Liundain,” which, being interpreted, 
means ‘‘ The chief of song of London.— Pall Mall Gazette. : 

After the Festivals of Worcester and Norwich, Mr. Mapleson will 
give three grand concerts in the Royal Albert Hall. ‘The first is to be 
a Military concert; the second a sacred concert (the Messiah); the 
third a miscellaneous concert—with Tietjens, » di Murska, 
‘'rebelli, Sinico, Marimon, Campanini, Agnesi, Mendioroz, Borella, 
Campobello, Foli, etc.—as principal singers—conductor, Mr. Cusins, 
This will be the only operatic music between now and Christmas—the 
usual autumn and winter lyrico-dramatic performances, after ten years 
continuance, being for the first time suspended, 
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The marriage is announced of Miss Rosamond Barnett, eldest 
daughter of the composer of the Mountain Sylph, to Mr. R 
Francillon, barrister-at-law, author of Zarl’s Dene, Pearl and Emerald, 
é&c. Miss Barnett is well known to the musical world under the 
name of Mdlle. Rosamunda Doria. 

On the Washington steamer, which sailed on Thursday week from 
Havre, for New York, were, among other well-known artists, Mdlle. 
Liebhart, Mdlle. Drasdil, Mdlle. Carrefio, Madame Carlotta Patti, 
Mdile. Gazzaniga, and Signor Vizzani (who was expected to go by 
another company’s boat—and not solus). 

In the notice of a recent concert held at the Kursaal, Baden-Baden, 
the Bade Blatt, a great éelf-constituted musical authority, speaks thus 
of the flautist, M. de Vroye, who has occasionally, but too rarely, been 
heard among us :— 

“M. De Vroye, le célébre fltiste, a eu un succts des plus éclatants. Il 
est sans doute, en ce moment, le plus grand virtuose en son genre, car il unit 
Y'ampleur & Ja beauté du son, il chante sur son instrument, son interprétation 
est pleine de chaleur, de sentiment et d’expression et son mécanisme est des 
plus brillants et des plus solides. Il a joué le 8me Concerto de Spohr, qu'il 
atranscrit pour la fitite d'une facon magistrale. C’est une excellente idée 
qu’a couronné un succes plein et entier. Dans les grandes Variations de 
bravoure de Demersseman, il a su vaincre en maitre les difficultés les plus 
ardues du mécanisme; ce morceau a eu un accueil non moins expansif que 
le Concerto de Spohr. L’éminent artiste a été rappelé, & différentes reprises, 
avec un véritable enthousiasme; c’est décidément I’nn des favoris de notre 
public.” 

Messrs. Rozert Cocks & Co.’s Pustications.—‘ The name of Franz 
Abt is a guarantee for something more or less excellent. A song from 
his prolific pen, entitled ‘A Rose in Heaven,’ is one of his most 
original and fascinating compositions, wedded to tender words by the 
Rev. E. D. Jackson; if sung with a due amount of expression, this 
little gem will haunt the memory of those who hear it, long after the 
song has ceased. A companion ballad, by the same composer, called 
‘For Old Love’s Sake,’ is not so pleasing, and borders upon the 
commonplace—a very uncommon fault in this clever writer. Two 
songs of equal merit, by Mr. W. T'. Wrighton, ‘Only One to Bless 
and Cheer Me,’ and ‘ When the Soft South Wind,’ will be welcomed 
in the schoolroom as ‘ £0 easy,’ which is certainly a recommendation ; 
but it would be better if this gentleman was to diverge from his 
beaten track, as Mr, Brinley Richards has done in a graceful nocturne, 
‘Evening,’ which must become a drawing-room favourite, as the 
melody is sweet and telling. ‘A Romance for the Pianoforte,’ by 
W. 8S. Rockstro, ‘Moonlit Waters’ depends greatly upon the execu- 
tant ; although far from difficult, it requires to be played with delicacy 
and expression, or it becomes monotonous.” —G@raphic, 

‘*One of the most valuable educational works of the day is Madame 
Sainton Dolby’s Tutor for English Singers, published by Messrs, Boosey 
& Co. It would be difficult to find a professor more fitted for the task she 
has undertaken and carried out so successfully, We have before us 
No. 3 of the series; it treats of correct phrasing, and illustrates the 
subject with examples from well-known oratorios and ballads, ancient 
and modern. The vocal student cannot do better than follow the in- 
structive advice given by Madame S. Dolby, who is one of our best 
interpreters of oratorio music, and whose singing of an old English or 
Scottish ballad can never be surpassed. The chief secret of this lady’s 
success during her public career was the careful attention she bestowed 
upon the meaning of the words she was singing; every phrase had 
its full value and signification. If many of our well-established public 
singers would carefully follow the simple directions for taking breath 
and phrasing contained in this book our ears would be spared much 
word-torturing, Take, for example, ‘Auld Robin Gray,’ a song 
with which the intelligent instructress never failed to move her audience 
to tears, the few words of advice as to the proper interpretation of this 
beautiful old ballad contain a lesson which repays the cost of the book 
fourfold,” —Graphic, 
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IMPORTANT TO VOCALISTS. 





Mome. Femmens-Sbherrington’s 


SIX VOCAL STUDIES, 


IN THE FORM OF 


WALTZES. 





No. 1. Scale Waltz. No. 4. Chromatic Waltz 
» 2. Arpeggio Waltz. | ,, 5. Staccato Waltz, 
» 3 Shake Waltz. » 6. Triplets Waltz. 


N.B.—The above “ Siz Vocal Studies, in the form of Waltzes,” 
are published for Soprano or Tenor, Mezzo-Soprano, and 
Contralto or Bass Voices. 


COMPOSED BY 


Madame 


LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON 


Price 4s. each. 




















PREFACE. 


No country possesses more good voices than England, and many 
voices would be a fortune to their owners if they knew how to use 
them. 

Vocal Exercises, however, are much neglected, owing, in a great 
measure, to their monotony of passage and of style. 

The object of these Studies is to make practice as attractive as 


ssible, and the Waltz form has therefore been chosen for its 
iveliness. 


A selection has been made of passages best suited to give flexibility 
to the voice, and the six Waltzes here presented contain the germs ofa 
thorough method of vocal practice. 

The Italian language is preferred on account of the openness of the 
vowels; but these studies can be used advantageously without words, 
by simply “ vocalising” on the vowel A (pronounced in Italian, Ah.) 

Commas (,) are placed where breath is to be taken, At first, 
however, pupils should practise each study very slowly, and draw breath, 
whenever found necessary. 
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DUNCAN DAVISON & CO,, 
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SYDNEY SMITH’S 


FIVE 


NEW PIECES, 


Le Prophéte. 


GRAND FANTASIA ON MEYERBEER’S 
OPERA. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 








Preciosa. 


FANTASIA ON WEBER’S OPERA. 
PRICE FOUR (SHILLINGS. 





Mendelssohn’s 
Scotch Symphony. 
PARAPHRASE, 

PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Air Irlandais Varié. 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





Féte Militaire. 


MORCEAU BRILLANT. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 





LONDON: 


ASHDOWN & PARRY, 
HANOVER SQUARE, 





WALTER MAYNARD’S 


SYSTEM OF INSTRUCTION. 


MUSIC COPY BOOKS, 


Nos. 1 to 6, Price 6d. each. 


TRANSPARENT MUSIC SLATE. 


Price 3s, ’ 








A knowledge of the construction of Masic is acquired in the readiest and most 
simple manner by this method of teaching. 

& No attempt is made to introduce a new theory, either in the Copy Books or 
Transparent Slate, 

Music being acknowledged as a universal language, its orthodox notation, rules, and 
signs, are explained and illustrated according to a plan which any novice can under- 
aes, it by which they cannot fail to become indelibly impressed upon the 
m ory. 

The system, although but recently published, is already approved and encouraged 
by every reliable authority upon the subject of musical education. 

To beginners its simplicity renders it invaluable ; to those who have acquired certain 
mechanical or vocal facility, but who are deficient in musical knowledge, it has proved 
per on than any other method of education, owing to the facilities it offers of 

help. 

The Music Copy Books contain a progressive course of instruction in music, leading 
up to some of the most advanced branches of harmony, 


SEQUEL TO THE ABOVE—Price 6d. 
KEY TO THE SEQUEL—Price 6d. 


The following quotations from the Press show the favourable recep- 
tion with which the new system has met from the most influential Art 
Critics of the day :— 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes a very novel application of a very familiar help to 
knowledge. The system is of manifest value, It impresses ‘hard facts’ upon the 
mind in a fashion not less easy than ble."—Daily Telegraph. 

“Mr. Walter Maynard makes the study of masic a pleasing amusement, and the 
early tasks of students delightful. He has cleared away a great deal of difficulty in 
their paths, and made intelligible much that would otherwise be dark and obscure.” 
—WNews of the World, ‘ 

“*We could wish to see this excellent system of Mr, Maynard's followed in the 
public schouls of the country, The necessity of teaching music seems to us palpable, 
and the necessity once admitted, can there be a better mode of instructing it than Ly 
the system which Mr. Maynard has originated? The instructions are simple and 
easy to retain in the mind. Mr, Maynard smooths every difficulty that can be 
smoothed," —Lloyd's. 

“The means of obtaining knowledge are interesting and agreeable, and the know- 
ledge thus obtained will be solid and lasting. Time and labour are recognized, 
thought and intention are inculcated, encouraged and rewarded."—Orchestra, 

“‘To schools and teachers the system will be invaluable, and for classes it offers 
advantages that no other system possesses.""— Weekly Times. 

“That part of the work devoted to harmony will be especially welcome to all 
teachers who, while anxious to give their pupils some intelligent notion of what 
music really is, have found great difficulty in finding suitable instractions."—Zcho, 

“‘ The observations of the author, and his instructions for the pianoforte, harmony, 
anc vocalization, are admirable. omy eens we wish him success in this, his new 
scheme of teaching music.""—Zvening Standard. 

“Calculated largely to facilitate the task of popular musical education. The plan 
is a novel one, the chief principle of which is the exercise of the pupil’s memory by 
first copying the exercise at the head of one page, and then writing it entirely from 
recollection,”"—Daily News, 

“ We consider it an easy and excellent way of obtaining a complete knowledge of 
music, with comparatively little trouble,”—Di \ 

‘* These books may be regarded in a two-fold capacity—first, as books of ordinary 
instruction ; second, as making an extraordinary application of a familiar educational 
device. Their value in both respects is manifest. The lessons are comprehensive 
and clearly expressed, so that the student finds all that it is necessary for him to 
know in the early stage of his career, We, therefore, strongly recommend these 
books, both for home and school use,”"— Musical World, 

“ We have no doubt that Mr, Maynard's work will be adopted by: teachers, whose 
labour it will be found to simplify very greatly, while it will materially aid the 
student.”—Manchester Guardian, 

“Tt will probably form a greater help to the acquisition of music than any educa- 
tional work with the same object that has yet been published.”"—Leeds Mercury. 

“Mr, Walter Maynard has done a good service to the students of music."—Leam- 
ington Courier, 

‘* Particularly suited to those disposed to the practice of self-help, as well as to 
those who can afford the aid of a professor.”—Liverpool Daily Courier. 

‘* We highly recommend these books to the attention of music teachers, and those 
who wish to learn music easily, cheaply, and thoroughly. No such cheap and able 
class books have been before seen by us,”—Edinburgh Evening Courant. 

* A very useful idea, that will lighten the drudgery of music.”—Malvern News. 

“ It is impossible to praise too highly this series of Copy Books, If anything will 
induce a young pupil to prosecute a progressive study of music, these Copy Books 
may be relied upon to do so,"—Glasgow Daily Herald. 

“The plan is excellent, the labour imposed is very trifling, and if the exercises are 
carefully written they will be a great help in enabling the pupil to remember what 
has been previously learned."—Birmingham Morning News, 

“The Copy Book feature, which requires the learner to transcribe what is put 
before him, and to commit to paper numerous and valuable exercises, is an advantage 
apparent at first sight, especially with regard to the studies in notation and har- 
mony."—Sunday Times, 
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BOOSEY & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DINORAH. | 


THE ROYAL EDITION IS NOW READY. 
Price 2s. 6d. paper; 48. cloth, 


THE ROYAL EDITION OF AUBER’S 


DOMINO NOIR 


Is published, with Italian and English Words. Price 
2s. 6d. in paper; 48. cloth, gilt edges. This Edition 
(the first that has ever appeared in Italian) contains the 
additional music composed by Auber for England, including 
two songs and a chorus never before published in any 


country. 
BOOSEY & CO., HOLLES STREET. 
Monthly, Price 1d., Post free, 13d. 


THE CHORALIST, 


A POPULAR MISCELLANY OF PART MUSIC, 
(With English Words.) 

Each number contains two celebrated compositions. The 
Avavust Numser contains two choruses from “ WILLIAM 
TELL.” “BLITHESOME AND BRIGHT,” and 
“ TYROLESE CHORUS,” both arranged by J. L. Harrox. 
The eight numbers for 1872 (16 pieces) post free for 10 
stamps. 

London: BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


DREAMS. 


NEW SONG, 
By J. L. MOLLOY. 
Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES with great success, 
Price 4s, 
BOOSEY & CO., Holles Street. 


MY TRUE LOVE HAS MY HEART. 


NEW SONG, 
Composed expressly for Mdlle. Tietjens, 
By J. BLUMENTHAL. 
Now Ready, price 4s. 
London: BOOSEY & C©O., Holles Street. 
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MESSRS. 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER 


Beg to announce that the whole of the 
Music of 


GOMES 


NEW OPERA, 


“Tl Guarany,” 


Produced for the first time in England, 
at the 


| ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA; 


ON 


SATURDAY, JULY 138rtu, 


IS NOW READY. 





THE OPERA COMPLETE, 21s. 





LONDON: 


HUTCHINGS & ROMER, 
9, Conduit Street, Regent Street W. 
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